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The start of the Six Meter Race off Hines wih “Shae Castle in the background. Left to right—Habana, Viva, Almandarez and L'Esprit. 
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Racing 6-Meter Boats in Cuban Waters 


Close and Interesting Racing off Havana Between Two Cuban and Two American Crews. 
Cubans Building New “Sixes” 


By C. SHERMAN HOYT 


HE series of team races off Havana on March 23rd 

and 24th between the L’Esprit and Viva, American 
designed and built, and the Almandarez and Habana, 
French designed and Cuban built, were, to the writer’s 
mind, of less interest and importance as races than as 
evidence of the intelligent effort of our Cuban neighbors 
to create interest in the building, sailing and racing of 
small sailing yachts and as an indication of the possible 
development of what should be a most enjoyable annual 
international competition beneficial to both sides. 

The Habana Yacht Club, a large and prosperous insti- 
tution, is located on the shore of a delightful, sandy- 
beached cove about six miles to the westward of Havana 
and is just completing its third club house, which in 
beauty and appointments far exceeds any shore front 
yacht club building I have yet seen. The cove or bay, 
partially protected by a reef and bar, in normal weather 
affords delightful bathing, boating and small yachting 
facilities, but if a Norther blows trouble ensues, and woe 
betide any unfortunate craft caught there at anchor. 
Fortunately Northers are infrequent in the Cuban yacht- 
ing season from May to November. But storm warnings, 
I was told, are usually ample and then all hands beat it 
for Havana Harbor or the Almandarez River, half way 
thereto, where the Yacht Club has recently purchased 
land and will build a station. 

The Cubans, several years back, by purchase of exist- 
ing boats and by ordering a few built, developed a fair 
sized and popular class of Sonders; but because all out- 


side interest in this type died, they are now very wisely, 
in so far as sailing is concerned, using their best efforts to 
create interest in 6-Meters and Stars. A year ago last 
fall a syndicate of the Habana Yacht Club purchased 
L’Esprit and Viva, which were later put up for raffle 
and are now individually owned; and again last fall an- 
other syndicate was formed to build three 6-Meters, and 
several clubs combined to order 20 Stars. All of these 
have been, or are being, locally built and ownership will 
later be determined by the convenient system of putting 
them up for raffle. Apparently little difficulty is experi- 
enced in selling sufficient tickets at a price which pretty 
nearly lets the original syndicate subscribers out whole, 
provided they do not buy too many chances in the raffle. 
Early last winter the Habana Yacht Club wrote Amer- 
ican owners of 6-Meter boats, asking them to bring their 
boats to Havana. But time was short, organization lack- 
ing, and finally the writer was appealed to to see if he 
could pick up two crews to go to Havana to sail the two 
American “Sixes” already there against two of their new 
boats then building. After finding several friends who 
could go along, the Habana Yacht Club was notified that 
we would be on hand to see what we could do individually 
as a sporting venture, but on the distinct understanding 
that it could not be considered a Cuban-American race, 
as no time was available to canvass the field or to secure 
the sanction of any American Yacht Club or Association. 
Upon receipt of their acceptance of the above under- 
standing our party, consisting of Messrs. Henry L. Max- 
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well, Henry B. Plant, Joseph B. Dunbaugh, Henry R. 
Hoyt, Donald McVickor and the writer, set sail, know- 
ing only that we were to sail Viva and L’Esprit as we 
would find thein against two new Cuban boats in a 
series of three team races somewhere near Havana. 

We found a most hospitable welcome awaiting us, but 
owing to several days of very heavy weather and to the 
untried and even incomplete condition of the two Cuban 
boats, a postponement from the 21st to the 23rd was 
agreed upon, and the details of the match were settled. 
It was decided that the usual point system should be 
used, namely, one point for completing the course and 
one point for each boat defeated with an additional pre- 











The two new Cuban Six Meter boats Almandarez and Habana. 


mium of one-half a point for finishing first; that the 
courses would be triangular of about 12 miles in length, 
with the start off the mouth of Havana harbor across a 
line formed by ranges on the Punta fort and between it 
and the red can buoy, thence two and a half miles along 
the shore to the westward around a mark boat and thence 
about northeast, out to sea, 134 miles around a power 
boat, which owing to the unfortunate depth of water 
(400 fathoms) could not anchor, and thence to the red 
can buoy, another 134 miles off the Punta, to be sailed 
twice around. 

This course proved quite satisfactory and gave us in 
all three races first a run, then a beat, and a close fetch 
into the home mark. The drifting motor boat for the off- 
shore mark kept her station on ranges, all things consid- 
ered, fairly well, but had the races been closer might have 
caused serious complaint. The entire course was in the 
open sea, and free enough from flukes, save near the 
start and finish, where the towering Morro rather blank- 
eted all hands and the narrow entrance to the big harbor 
caused peculiar slants. There was no tide to speak of 
except that inshore there appeared to be a westerly set 
or eddy against the easterly tendency of the Gulf Stream, 
felt before reaching the outer mark. 

We sailed three races, two on the 23rd and one on 
the 24th. All were singularly alike save for weight of 
wind. The first, or lightest weather race, was sailed in a 
true east northeast light air of about 7 to 9 knots; the 
second, I should judge, from the same direction, blew 
somewhat harder, about 10 to 12 knots, and the third, 
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more nearly the regular northeast trade, blew about 16 
to 18 knots, and quite fresh for 6-meters in the open sea, 
with a heavy long swell, well broken by a shorter surface 
chop. In all three races both Almandarez and Habana 
proved faster running on the first leg than L’Esprit and 
Viva and in mos: instances nosed both of us out at the 
first mark, in spite of L’Esprit carrying the two Cubans 
in long luffing matches well to sea on the first leg of the 
second and third races in hopes that Viva might pull 
through ahead. The second leg, in all except the second 
race, told the story. L’Esprit, footing as fast and hold- 
ing higher, always managed to get the lead before the 
weather mark from Almandarez. Habana, while drop- 
ping behind the first two, was more than good enough, 
except for the first windward leg of the second race, when 
she had a wrong jib set, to leave Viva behind. 

After the first mark, with the sole exception of Habana 
in the above instance passing Viva, it was always a pro- 
cession. Almandares in the second and third races was 
really giving L’Esprit all she wanted to do to beat her, but 
broke down by carrying away a spreader, in both cases 
after she had lost her lead. The times are of little inter- 
est and barring breakdowns or flukes it looked as if the 
order at the finish would always be L’Esprit, Almandarez, 
Habana and Viva. 

Both Cuban boats reefed in the third race and seemed 
to have all they wanted, while L’Esprit and Viva carried 
full sail comfortably, save for the peace of mind of their 
skippers, who were in constant fear of some bit of rigging 
parting, as they are still being sailed with the original 
gear, never too husky and now decidedly corroded. 

The showing of the two Cuban boats, in view of the 
fact that they were brand new and had not been more 
than barely tried out under sail, was most creditable. 
Designed by Monsieur Arbaut, a French yacht designer 
of note, and locally built, they reflect great honor on 
their designer and builder. With comparatively short 


water-line and long ends, compared with the American 








The crew of L'Esprit, with Sherman Hoyt at the tiller, Henry R. Hoyt 
next him and Henry B. Plant in forward end of cockpit. 


type, with narrow beam, high freeboard and moderate 
sail area, they ran like witches, and while they appeared 
tender and probably had not been properly balanced to 
windward, will when tuned up prove dangerous competi- 
tors for any of our best “Sixes” in moderate weather. 
To conclude, the visitors had a most enjoyable time and 
personally I hope to be able to return to Havana some 
day with an outright American “Six” and crew instead 
of a borrowed one. I also hope that we may have a 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The American four-masted chip Shenandoah, Captain “Shotgun” Murphy. At one time she had the name of a hard ship among sailors. 


Hell-Ships—And Others 


By HERBERT L. 


“*And if you go further and pause to admire 
A ship that’s as neat as your heart could desire, 
As smart as a frigate aloft and alow, 
Her brasswork like gold and her planking like 
snow... 
Look round for a mate by whose twang it is plain 
That his home port is somewhere ‘round Boston or 
Maine, 


EARLY everyone who has written of the old days 

of sail and deep-water voyages has delighted in 
dragging in the so-called “hell-ships,” and telling weird 
tales of down-east “bucko” mates who delighted in 
beating up crews and indulging in every form of bru- 
tality conceived in a calling that was never noted for 
developing especially lady-like qualities. But much 
of what they wrote was never gathered from first- 
hand knowledge, but was mostly from hear-say evi- 
dence, which, as everyone knows, always grows might- 
ily in the telling. 

With the gradual passing of sail and the coming 
of steam to drive the old square-rigged windjammer 
from its last stand in the long voyage trade and, as 
old Skipper Day has put it, to “murder the breed of 
sailormen,” the temptation to over-emphasize this 
phase of seafaring life in the old days and glorify 
the deeds of the hard-case Yankee skippers and mates, 
has brought out so much that is grossly exaggerated 
that it is hard to separate the truth from the fiction. 

Hard ships there were, and hard mates aplenty, 
Lord knows, but they were, on the whole, the excep- 
tion, and Yankee ships got their hard name more from 
the fact that the men were worked hard and driven, 
with but little thought to their rights as human beings, 
rather than from actual brutality delibetately perpe- 
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With a jaw that’s the cut of a square block of wood, 

And . . . beat it, my son, while the going is good! 
It’s scouring and scraping from mornin’ till night 

To keep that brass shiny and keep them decks white, 
And belaying-pin soup both for dinner and tea, 

For them smart down-easters—they’re the devil,’ 

says he.” 

C. Fox SMITH. 
trated by the officers. And in spite of this hard name 
they had acquired among seamen, the fact remains 
that the crews of foreign ships were constantly de- 
serting to ship on American vessels, with their better 
grub, higher pay and better living conditions—and 
more work. I am speaking now of the latter days of 
sail, not the old days that Richard H. Dana knew, 
before more just and stricter laws for the protection 
of seamen came into force. 

Of course, rigid discipline had to be maintained 
on these long voyages, where the crowd forward often 
outnumbered the after gang by five or six to one, and 
where instant obedience often meant the safety of the. 
ship and her crew. There could be no hanging back, 
there could be no disputing the authority of the mates, 
and to insure this the officers often had to be hard— 
for they were usually dealing with a hard gang, often 
with two or three bruisers and sometimes ex-convicts 
among them, who made it a practice to try to dispute 
the authority of the mates. If they were successful 
in this, it was good-bye to all discipline on the ship. 
It was for this reason that the mates usually tried to 
get the jump on the crew at the start, just to let them 
know “where they were at” and who was going to be 
boss on the voyage. It might mean a fight or two 


at the start, and a bit of hazing until the men should 
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learn the calibre of the officers, but once that point 
was established there was little to fear from the 
officers if a man was willing, knew his work, jumped 
to obey orders and didn’t try to start trouble. 

I remember going out to sea once on the ship 
Vigilant, bound for Shanghai. The mate, Mr. Elder, 
was a little man, not over five feet four in height, and 
weighing not over 130 pounds, but a bunch of steel 
springs. The crew, 18 of them, had been dumped 
aboard from the tug which was to take her to sea. 
They were the scourings of the sailors’ boarding houses 
on Cherry Street and the lower east side of New York, 
and most of them were in varying degrees of intoxi- 
cation. Dumping their bags and “donkey breakfasts” 
in the foc’s’le, several of them immediately turned 
into their bunks on top of the latter much-abused 
article, and were missing from the gang that was im- 
mediately sent to the foc’s’le head to man the capstan 
and heave her short. Though several of them were 
six-footers, the mate never hesitated, but bolted through 
the foc’s’le door, out of which presently flew three or 
four bottles of whiskey, followed with considerable 
force by the crumpled forms of the malingerers, whom 
he had dragged from their bunks, landing them on 
deck on their backs. There was a suspicious hump 
to the mate’s starboard hip pocket, where he always 
carried a gun, but he didn’t use it then, nor thereafter 
during the voyage as far as I knew. He had merely 
taken the bull by the horns at the start. With his 
physique, any sign of weakness would have been fatal. 

Another cause of hard feeling between officers and 
crews was the fact that most of our ships were badly 
undermanned, and to get the work done it meant 
hard driving and constant nagging and hazing. Out of 
a crew of a dozen or fourteen men forward, if half 
of them who had signed on as able-bodied were in- 
competent and could neither steer a trick nor handle 
sail, it meant that the rest had to do most of the work. 
It was thus that some ships got hard names and were 
‘known as hell-ships, where the mates were constantly 
hazing the men, never hesitating to inflict a blow or 
let fly a belaying pin if an order was not obeyed 
quickly or if there was any back-talk. In the free- 
masonry of the sea, sailors would frequently pass the 
word along to the next crew to come aboard by leav- 
ing a record in the foc’s’le of what could be expected. 
Thus I remember on the foc’s’le bulkhead of a brig 
in the West African trade seeing the brief message 
in chalk, “easy ship, bum grub, rotten mate.” It told 
the story. 

Still, some ships, some skippers and some mates did 
get the reputation for being hard cases, who seemed 
‘to take a delight in man-handling the gang forward, 
and where blood was as apt to be spilled as not. The 
American ship Tam O'Shanter was one of these, and 
sailors always hesitated to ship on her. In such ships 
the crew were often signed on while drunk and did 
not realize what ship they were going in until they 
‘had been dumped aboard by the shipping masters’ 
runners. The ship Shenandoah, Capt. “Shotgun” 
Murphy, also had a hard name among seamen. Capt. 
Murphy was a fine skipper, but he had a hard repu- 
tation, though undoubtedly many of the stories one 
heard of him were more or less the result of this 
“reputation,” not the cause of it. It was this skipper, 
if I remember rightly, of whom they tell the story 
that on coming out of Frisco one voyage, bound 





around the Horn for Liverpool, found everything un- 


duly quiet and peaceful at the start. Not understand- 
ing it, he called his mates aft one day and addressed 
them something as follows: ““What’s the matter aboard 
tais here ship? Have I got a couple of old women for 
mates? Here we’ve been out of Frisco two weeks 
and I ain’t seen any blood runnin’ in the scuppers 
yet.” The story is equally good whether Murphy or 
some other skipper is responsible. 

“Sundowners” was the name given to skippers who 
had a reputation tor being “hard boiled” and many a 
good master had this handle tacked onto his name 
by crews who came in after a voyage in which there 
had been trouble from the time the pilot was dropped 
until anchor was down at the end of the voyage and 
the sails had a harbor furl. 

They tell a tale of Capt. “Bully” Waterman, of the 
Natchez and other famous ships of the old days, 
shooting men off the yards for handling sail slowly, 
but it is doubtful if such tales should be believed, or 
if true, if there was not some other reason, such as 
mutinous conduct, for taking such heroic measures. 
Men were never too plentiful on American ships to 
get rid of them that way. 

A noted case in the annals of the west coast of a 
case of extreme brutal treatment is contained in the 
history of the American bark Gatherer, told recently 
in the Shipping Register of San Francisco. It says: 

“The old bark Gatherer was another vessel that 
was known as one of the hardest afloat. One 
chapter of her history stands out vividly, as it 
was written in blood while the vessel was making 
a trip around the Horn to San Francisco in 1882. 

“On this trip the vessel was in command of 
John Sparks, a master who gained the reputation 
of being a fiend aboard ship. On this particular 
voyage he had an ally in a mate named Watts, 
who was credited with having all the knowledge 
of brutality that the captain may have lacked. 
The story is told that when rounding Cape Horn 
one man, who had suffered from brutal treatment 
of the mate, ran aloft, and amid curses hurled at 
the astonished officers below, jumped into the 
sea. This was only the beginning. No attempt 
was made to rescue the man. Another sailor was 
deliberately shot by the mate, while a third 
climbed to the rail, slashed his throat with a sail 
knife and fell into the sea.-~ 

“These atrocities may be considered mild when 
viewed in the light of what followed. It had to 
do with Watts gouging out the eye of a young 
sailor. Both the captain and the mate were duly 
punished upon their arrival at San Francisco, 
Sparks losing his papers and Watts getting a long 
term sentence in prison.” 

A more recent case is one of a west coast barken- 
tine from which two sailors were said to have lost 
their lives while on a passage around Cape Horn, 
due to brutal treatment by the captain and mate. 
Both men were afraid of their lives, due to the con- 
stant abuse. One was said to have been towed over- 
board at the end of a line and drowned. Both officers 
were tried on the ship’s arrival in port, but I do not 
recall the outcome of the case. 

Brutal and inhuman treatment was frequently the 
cause of the crew’s mutinying and killing the officers, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Start of & Speed Boat Races off the Cuban Capital in ‘tik The beats are ae Cub, ome by Horace Lyons; Mary, Colonel E. H, 


wreen, and Mambisa, Senor A. M. Puente. 


The Cuban-American Speed Boat Races 


Same Interesting High Speed Events Run Off at Havana 
By J. MURRAY WATTS 


HE sporting population of Havana was treated to 

some real speed boat racing on March 18th when 
three of America’s latest creations, fresh from victories 
at Palm Beach and Miami, appeared on the scene and 
triumphed over the best which the Cubans could pro- 
duce. 

On arriving in Havana on March 11th, your corre- 
spondent found that there was most active interest among 
the Cuban sporting fraternity over the approaching speed- 
boat and six-meter races. The news that some of the 
fastest American displacement motorboats were com- 
ing over to compete with the local speed champions was 
the main topic of conversation at those centers of sport- 
ing interest, the Vedado Tennis Club, Havana Yacht 
Club, and Cuban-American Jockey Club. It was realized 
that the highly specialized American racing motor boats 
would have things pretty much their own way, as most 
of the craft belonging to the Havana Yacht Club mem- 
bers were built more for seagoing purposes and cruising 
than for racing. Senor A. M. Puente, however, recently 
installed a 300 h.p. Fiat motor in his 30 ft. speed boat 
La Mambisa. This boat, a fairly heavily constructed 
V-bottom runabout, had a goo:l reputation for holding a 
high rate of speed, even in rough water, and as the races 
were to take place outside of the harbor, it was thought 
that she might have a fighting chance on the ocean against 
the lighter built American boats. 

The American boats were Wilgold II, owned by Jack 
Williams ; Baby Cub, owned by Horace Lyons, and Mary, 
the property of Col. E. H. Green. Against these flyers 
the Cubans entered La Mambisa, mentioned above, and 
Bibi, a smaller edition of Mambisa. The American boats 





were all higher powered than their Cuban competitors. 

Strong winds and heavy seas caused a postponement 
of the races for several days, but finally on Monday, 
March 18th, the wind dropped and the seas abated, so 
that the first race was called at 2 P. M. In this contest 
Jack Williams, driving Wilgold IJ, won handily over 
Senor Puente’s La Mambisa and Senor Gomez’s Bibi, the 
latter being forced out of the race on account of en- 
gine trouble. 

The second race was very close between Baby Cub and 
Mary. They went around the two-mile oval course al- 
most neck and neck, from the starting buoy in front of 
the Castillo de la Punta to the outer buoy located off the 

(Continued on page 65) 





New club house of the Havana Y. C. The two houses in the fore- 
ground are the first and second club houses owned by this 
progressive organization. 











What’s in a Name?—Three Months and $19 


Noah Died When He Was Only 950 Years Old, Which Explains 
Why He Never Changed the Name of the Ark 


By CALVIN 


A GOODLY number of us have been yachtsmen ever 
since we learned to walk, but never have owned or 
sailed a duly documented vessel. We have built and 
bought and sold our yachts without giving much thought 
to the advantages of having them regularly enrolled. We 
have changed their names with no greater difficulty than 
is occasioned by a few hours’ work with a paint brush. 
But if one buys a documented yacht and desires to change 
her name, how many of us know what he is up against? 

On. or about September 9, 1922, a certain 50-foot 
schooner yacht obtained a decree of absolute divorce 
from her former lord and master and was wedded to 
one Stephen E. Comstock, hereinafter called “Steve.” 





ad 


Auilllaiey schooner Lotus in the Welland Canal. 
to get her name changed. 


It took 110 days 


On Steve’s part it was a case of love at first sight and 
he swore he never would be happy until he had her for his 
very own. On the schooner’s part this action involved 
not only a change of residence, but a change of name as 
well. 

Now Steve’s experience in married life had been quite 
limited and he supposed that the simple ceremony by 
which he annexed his latest love would give him the right 
to bestow upon her a new name. 

Mais non, aber nein, but nix! The lady was a duly 
documented vessel and, in such cases, you can’t fool with 
hailing ports and names. The new home was adopted 
without very much fuss; but the change of name was not 
so simple. 

So Steve established her ladyship in her new home at 
Sodus Point and set himself diligently and patiently to 
the task of unwinding red tape. In this he was ably as- 
sisted by sundry officials of Uncle Sam, who, as soon as 
he had unwound one ball of tape, promptly presented him 
with another. 

And first he turned to John Pallace, the genial Collec- 
tor for the Port of Rochester. John, apparently, neyer 
had a case of change of name outside his immediate 
family and didn’t know whether he was expected to act 
as magistrate or as godfather; but he felt pretty sure of 
one thing, namely, that nothing can happen in official 
circles without a fee. Accordingly, in response to Steve’s 


P. H. VARY 


appeal, John sent him a copy of an official circular. This 
circular set forth at the outset that a fee of $10.00 was 
required. The circular was mailed September 22 and, 
as it seemed to be the only copy in existence, John asked 
that it be returned. 

It took Steve until October 12 to get together all the 
facts the circular demanded and on that date he made 
formal application, in duplicate, to the Commissioner of 
Navigation for a change of name. This application was 
sent to John, together with the yacht’s “Certificate of 
Record” and $10.00 in good money. 

On November 1 John advised Steve that he had sent 
the documents to Washington; but he failed to state 
where they had been during the intervening three weeks. 
He also advised that it would be necessary to have the 
Steamboat Inspectors from Oswego inspect the ship be- 
cause Sodus Point is in the Oswego District. 

In the intervening time Steve had taken the yacht to 
the Port of Rochester, where she had been laid up for 
the winter at the Rochester Yacht Club. So when he 
asked Oswego to inspect the yacht at the Port of Roches- 
ter, Oswego replied that Rochester was out of their juris- 
diction and he must ask Buffalo to make the inspection. 
This he did on November 15; but the Buffalo inspectors 
came back and required to know whether the desired in- 
spection was for the purpose of changing the name or 
merely for Steve’s “personal convenience.” Because 
if it was for a change of name, THERE WOULD BE 
NO FEE. Steve fainted, but was revived sufficiently 
by November 17 to advise Buffalo that the inspection 
was desired as a preliminary to a change of name. 

On November 21 Buffalo surprised the world by re- 
porting that an inspection had been made and the vessel 
found “in a good and seaworthy condition.” 

At this point the Government again “signed off,” as 
they say in radio circles, and nothing more happened for 
about two weeks. On December 4, however, John again 
wrote Steve and, in a very delicate manner, touched him 
for an 8-spot to defray the cost of publishing the banns. 
On December 5 Steve separated himself from $8.00 more 
and began an inventory of his remaining assets. 

On December 26—a little over three months from the 
beginning of hostilities—John sent Steve a new enroll- 
ment and license showing the change of name in due 
form; but advised that, if Steve wanted a copy of the 
Certificate of Record, he must dig up another plunk. 

On December 28 Steve sent John one 50-cent piece, 
one quarter, two dimes and a nickel and allowed he 
would wait patiently for a copy of the Certificate of 
Record. Steve also discovered that the Government 
furnishes, free of charge, an envelope in which to keep 
the ship’s papers, so he asked John to send along one 
of these envelopes and, by gosh, John did it! 

And so, after 110 days of earnest endeavor, Steve 
finally accomplished his desire and the little schooner 
now bears across her stern the legend: 

Lotus—Sodus Point 

Moral: If you buy a documented yacht and want to 

change her name, start the job in the autumn. 
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The Ara, in which her owner, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, has cruised over 25,000 miles in the last eighteen months, is a fine example of the modern 


Diesel-powered yacht. 


She is of the navy type, with cruiser stern and slightly ram stem. 


The Ara, a Modern Diesel Yacht of Unusual Design 


A Fine Deep-Sea Vessel in Which Her Owner Has Not Only Cruised Extensively but Has 
Done Much Collecting of Animal Sea Life 


HEN the Diesel-powered yacht Ara came into 

port on March 18th after a three or four months’ 
cruise in the West Indies and among the Florida Keys 
she brought with her a most unusual collection of sea 
life, taken by her owner, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, while 
on the voyage. In all there were several hundred speci- 
mens, some of them extremely rare. These will be added 
to Mr. Vanderbilt’s already large collection of animal sea 
life, a collection which has been said to equal or excel 
that of most museums in this country. 

On this particular cruise, which was largely for fishing 
purposes and the collection of rare specimens, fish were 
taken in the Bahamas, in the Tongue of the Ocean, off 
Dry Tortugas, on both coasts of the Island of Cuba and 
on the West Coast of Haiti. Aboard the Ara is a most 
complete fishing and dredging outfit, and the fish were 
taken in different ways—by bottom fishing, with rod and 
reel, by trawling, deep sea dredging, in traps, in seines, 
and frequently at night with electric lights hung over the 
side of the ship to attract the fish. A point was made 
only to take what specimens were needed, or such as 
were kept for food, and the rest were released and given 
their freedom. For the housing of the collection, Mr. 
Vanderbilt is having built a museum on Long Island in 
which many novel and unusual features are being in- 
stalled for the keeping and showing of the specimens— 
a building which is unique of its kind. 

\s to the yacht herself, the Ara, which Mr. Vander- 
hilt purchased in 1922 in England, through Messrs. Tams 
and King, is one of the finest vessels of her type ever 


built. 
cruiser than a yacht, and her owner says she is a wonder- 
ful sea boat and handles and feels more like a ship of 
several times her tonnage than she does like most of the 
lightly built yachts. She is a flush deck vessel, with a 
steel bulkhead athwartships abaft her foremast protect- 
ing the after part of the deck, and a steel deck house 
between it and the mainmast. 

She was built by Camper and Nicholson in 1917 and 
was taken over by the French Government during the 
With 6-inch guns mounted on deck she saw ser- 
vice until the close of the war. She conforms to Lloyd’s 
100 Al classification steel yachts. The principal 
dimensions are: length over all 213.5 feet; breadth, ex- 
treme 31.25 feet; depth, moulded to awning deck, 22.29 
feet. She is what is known as of the “awning deck type” 
with cruiser stern and slightly ram bow. 


She is a real ship, built more on the lines of a navy 


war. 


for 


She is powered with two Swedish Polar Diesel engines 
of 1,200 indicated h.p. each, 17 in. by 1734 in. bore and 
stroke. The auxiliary machinery is all electric, the gen- 
erator being driven by two 52 K.W. Diesel engines. Her 
maximum speed is 15 knots and she has a sustained cruis- 
ing speed of 12 to 13 knots on 3.5 tons of fuel oil per 
day—a most economical consumption. In crossing the 
Atlantic from Gibraltar to Jacksonville in the winter of 
1922 and 1923, she covered 4,543 nautical miles without 
a stop at an average of 11.51 knots for the 16 days 7 
hours of continuous running. Her log showed a varia- 
tion of only 5 to 6 knots per day on this run. 


She has been in commission constantly, and since Mr. 
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comfortable library and living room on Ara is a spacious compartment the full width of the ship, with large bookcases and attractive 


furniture in keeping with the surroundings. 


The dining room in the forward end of the steel deck-house. 


Passageway from the library to the state- 

rooms. Along this passage are cases for 

rods, fishing tackle, guns and _ hunting 

equipment, as well as specimens of rare 
birds and fishes. 
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ihe owner's cabin on the Ara is large, well ventilated and extremely comfortable. 








‘The bridge on the Ara is well la'd out, with plenty of protection for the officers on watch. 
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The: yacht is of semi-cruiser type and is 213 feet in length over all. 


Accommodation plans of awning and upper deck of Ara, owned by W. K. Vanderbilt. 
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Vanderbilt has owned her she has cruised 25,079 nautical 
miles without a breakdown or engine trouble of any kind. 
Her log shows that she left Southampton October 23, 
1922, went down into the Mediterranean to Barcelona, 
stopping at various ports on the way, and thence returned 
to Gibraltar. Leaving Gibraltar December 9th she ar- 
rived at Jacksonville December 26th, and then made a 
cruise around Cuba and the Bahamas. During the sum- 
mer of 1923 she cruised to Cape Breton Island and across 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Bay of Islands, New- : 
foundland, while last winter she made the cruise de- 
scribed above. So it will be seen that not much grass has 
been allowed to collect on her bottom. Her cruising 
radius at 12 knots is 10,000 miles. 


Below decks, Ara is unusually attractive. The in- 
terior arrangements were laid out by Mr. Vanderbilt per- 
sonally, the plans being drawn by him when he acquired 
the vessel. The dining room is in the forward end of 
the deck house. In the after end of the house is a card 
room and a sheltered vestibule facing aft. Below is 
a large library and living room the full width of the ship, 
with book cases, desk and a Duo-Art reproducing piano. 
In a passageway between this compartment and the state- 
rooms are cases for fishing rods and tackle and a stand 
for shot guns, rifles and other hunting equipment. There 
are six staterooms, all extremely large and beautifully 
furnished and each with its private bath opening from it. 


The navigating bridge is unusually large and well 
equipped, with a pilot house from which the steering is 
done, followed by a chart room where working is a 
pleasure. The ship is equipped with Sperry Gyroscope 
compasses, the master compass being in the engine room 
with three repeaters in different parts of the ship, one 
in the pilot house, one on top of the pilot house for tak- 
ing bearings, and one in the wireless room. There is 
also a Sperry searchlight and a course recorder in the 
chart room. 


Quarters for the officers and crew are below forward 
and are laid out with great consideration. There is no 
crowding. Nine men have rooms to themselves. There 
is a fine officers’ mess and a separate mess room for the 
crew, so that they do not have to eat in the foc’s’le. All 
told her crew numbers 32 men, and Mr. Vanderbilt acts 
as his own captain at all times when he is aboard. 


The Ara has an unusual small boat equipment, which is 
made necessary by the fishing which her owner does. 
She carries two 30-foot launches designed by Mr. Van- 
derbilt, built by the Consolidated Ship Building Corp., 
and equipped with Speedway gasoline engines. The star- 
board launch has five water tight bulkheads and two 
self-bailing cockpits. Each boat has a speed of ten miles 
per hour and can cruise fifty-five hours continuously on 
her fuel supply, and each has a schooner, rig with leg-o’- 
mutton sails. 


The wireless outfit is especially complete and probably 
has a wider range than any outfit on a yacht today. There 
are three transmitters, one a wave transmitter and the 
other two spark transmitters, one being for emergency 
use. They occupy very little room and yet while on the 
Atlantic Coast the Ara has talked with the steamer Ma- 
jestic coming out of Southampton, England. While in 
West Indian waters Mr. Vanderbilt could talk with his 
office twice every day. There are double cage antennae 
with twelve wires to each cage. Altogether she is an 
excellent example of the modern, up-to-date Diesel en- 
gined power cruiser. 
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Some dusty weather in the Gulf Stream on the way to Bermuda. 


A Few Thoughts on the Bermuda Race 


Some Pointers for Skippers Bound to the Onion Patch 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


HE start of the Bermuda Race is drawing near. 

Everyone is hustling his craft into shape and 
planning various details of the 1.400-mile round-trip 
to the famous islands where the onions come from. 

Now, keeping in mind that this is a race, and not 
a cruise, and that you will have to keep driving, day 
and night, for the best part of five days, or perhaps 
more, let’s take stock, see what we are really up 
against, and figure out some of the problems which 
must be solved if you expect to make a good showing 
and have a good time into the bargain. 

You have your boat, and we'll take it for granted 
that hull, spars, sails and rigging are in proper shape 
for strenuous work. The next thing to figure on is, 
“Whom shall I take along with me?” 

The Crew in General 

In the first place, every member of your crew should 
be a good sailor and a good helmsman, from the 
skipper down to the cook. And the whole bunch 
should be congenial, make play out of hard work, and 
enjoy life whether you’re amongst the leaders at the 
finish or not. Slackers and grouchers are poor com- 
pany in an ocean race. And get chaps who are as 
seasick-proof as possible, for seasick men are not only 
useless, but lower the morale of the rest of the crowd. 

The Navigator 

Your navigator should not only know his business 
from A to Z, but should be experienced in working 
under the many handicaps encountered in small craft— 
pitching and tossing around, poor horizon and great 
refraction due to low height of eye, and small space 
to work in. Ability to use the stars, while not es- 
sential, is apt to be a big help, as the sun doesn't 
always shine when you want it to, and a couple of 
star sights may be a priceless aid in making a good 
landfall. Accurate star sights are, however, hard to 
get on a small boat. Short methods of figuring sights 
will let your navigator get more sleep and be of more 


assistance to the deck gang. ‘To assist the navigator, 
impress upon the watch on deck the necessity of 
maging correct and hourly entries in the log. Irregu- 
lar entries are confusing and add a lot to the difficulty 
of accurate navigation. 
The Cook 
The cook is one of the most important cogs in the 
whole machine. Poor chow is mighty demoralizing 
to a wet, tired, hungry crew. <A good cook will serve 
up hot, appetizing grub no matter what the weather, 
and still be able to take a trick at the helm now and 
then. So do your best to get a man who knows his 
business, and who'll stick to his pots and pans no 
matter how hot and smelly the galley gets, or how 
much the boat pitches and rolls around, as though 
intent on doing its best to spill the soup into his boots. 
Weather You May Meet 
What kind of weather will you get? Blessed if I 
know. In last year’s race we started off with an 
easterly wind which held for about 36 hours. Then we 
had some calm stuff, several rain squalls with con- 
siderable wind, another calm, then a strong sou’west- 
erly wind which carried us to the finish. Ina previous 
race some years ago, the entire trip was made in a 
sou’wester, without a squall. On one of the motor 
boat races they encountered a hard nor’east blow the 
whole way. Coming home last year several of the 
hoats bucked a strong nor’wester all the way to the 
States. So you can readily see that you may get up 
against almost any kind of wind at all, with an ex- 
cellent chance of getting some rough going, despite 
the fact that June is the most lenient month in the 
year in which to make the trip. 
The Course 
Although a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, it doesn’t follow that a sailing 
craft will make the fastest time to Bermuda by follow- 
ing the rhumb line. The reasons for sailing a crooked 
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course are (1) The Gulf Stream, (2) Probable weather 
conditions at the finish, (3) Currents near Bermuda, 
and (4) Leeway. 

(1) The Gulf Stream, where you will cross it, is 
approximately 150 miles wide, and sets in a north- 
easterly direction at about 34 knot an hour. This 
is an average. A strong S.W. wind may increase 
this rate considerably, while a nor’east wind may cause 
a surface drift to the S.W. 

(2) The Government Pilot Chart shows conclu- 
sively that the prevailing winds around Bermuda in 
the month of June blow from the westward, generally 
southwestward. Wherefore, the boat which is to the 
westward of the straight line can go for the finish 
with started sheets, while her sister, off to the east- 
ward, will be losing valuable time thrashing into head 
seas with sheets hard down. 

(3) Rumor has it that there is a current somewhere 
in the vicinity of Bermuda with a strong westerly 
set. In the race last year few, if any, of the boats 
encountered such a current, and several claim they 
were set to the eastward. I asked several native 
Bermudian pilots about it, and received ambiguous 
answers, one man saying he “thought” there was 
such a current, another that he “didn’t think so,” and 
another said the current changed with the tide. So 
there you are on the Bermuda current proposition. 

(4) Don’t forget to allow for leeway. This wil’. 
of course, differ with different boats, and with differ- 
ent conditions of wind and wave. In average weather 
boats will probably make about one-half point leeway 
with the wind forward of the beam, and a little less 
when the wind is aft. In hard going the leeway will 
increase, of course. Every skipper will have to be 
his own judge in this matter, as no rules can be laid 
down for all boats and all conditions. 

Considering everything, it would seem wise, under 
average conditions, to keep well to the westward of 
the straight line, both on account of the set of the 
Gulf Stream and the prevailing westerly winds aroun 
Bermuda. Of course, if you have enough faith in 
your ability as a weather prophet to predict that you 
will finish with an easterly breeze, then bv all means 
go to the eastward. Last year most of the boats 
which kept to the westward made fine showings, 
while several which got off to the eastward for one 
reason or another, were poorly placed and bewailed 
their fate at having to beat up to the finish. 


Checking Chronometers by Radio 


Suppose your chronometer goes bad during the race, 
where will you be? And there’s a good chance it will 
go wrong. Probably you will have rented a perfectly 
good instrument just for the race. But a chronometer 
is a mighty temperamental affair at best. and just 
because it runs perfectly in the shop is no sign it won’t 
misbehave on a small boat when it is subjected to 
violent motion and considerable change in tempera- 
ture. 

Right here is where radio comes in, for once or twice 
a day you can check your time to the fraction of a 
second by listening in to the time signals broadcasted 
everywhere. Last year several boats had sets, but 
had indifferent success with them, due to hurried in- 
stallation, weak batteries, and inexperienced operators. 
But there is no reason, nevertheless, why one of the 
compact, portable sets, properly set up and tested be- 





forehand, should not work perfectly satisfactorily. 
Inside aerials can be used, or a simple outside aerial 
rigged up. 

The best navigator in the world is helpless if his 
time is wrong. And as it is comparatively easy to 
be sure of the time by means of radio, a small set 


should be a part of the equipment of every boat. The 
radio will also give you weather reports and forecasts 
every day. This is also a great help. 


In the Galley 

The efficiency and happiness of the crew . depend 
to a great extent on what kind of grub they get, and 
how often they get it. Having shipped a good cook, 
it is imperative that you give him a good stove to 
work with. The question is, What kind of stove? 

Some people swear by coal stoves, using either coal, 
wood or charcoal as fuel. The great advantage of a 
coal stove is that it exhausts out into the open air, 
and doesn’t foul up the air in the cabin the way the 
kerosene, alcohol and gasoline stoves do. But coal 
is bulky, and the fire needs a lot of attention and 
heats the cabin up, especially in the warm weather 
which will be encountered after you hit the Stream. 
Charcoal is dirty, bulky, and very expensive. Wood 
is bulky and makes an unsteady fire. But with all 
its disadvantages I’d rather have a coal range than 
some of the oil affairs which smell and smoke up the 
cabin. 

There seems to be but one way out of the dilemma, 
and that is to install a kerosene burner in a coal stove. 
There are several good ones on the market, and when 
you have one of these installed you have all the ad- 
vantages of the coal stove plus the good points of 
the oil stove. The burners give an intense heat, the 
fuel is easily stored, and the smell goes out into the 
open air, and not into the cabin. And you have your 
oven to keep things warm in, besides. Altogether, 
the kerosene burner in a coal stove looks like the best 
proposition in the bunch. 

Stowage and Some Other Things 

Nothing is more disconcerting than a poor stowage 
plan, or no plan at all. Things go adrift as soon as 
you hit bad weather, and nobody knows where to find 
anything without a tedious hunt, perhaps at night, 
when the battery in the flashlight has just given up 
the ghost. By all means, have a place for everything, 
have everything in its place, and see that all members 
of the crew know where to put their hands on what 
they want when they want it. Stow carefully and 
securely, or things may get in a terrible mess if you 
get a bad knockdown. 

Take every precaution with your water supply. Re- 
member your tank may leak, or someone may leave 
a faucet open, so have a reserve supply in bottles or 
jugs—salt water is made to float boats in, not to 
drink. 

Handling sails in bad weather—lowering, reefing, 
belaying—is quite a job in daytime, and a real task 
at night. Train your crew to know the lead of every 
halliard and sheet, and where they belay, so they 
can do their work blindfolded if necessary. 

Get good lanterns for deck work, and have plenty 
of them. Get both kinds, oil and electric, to be ready 
for any emergency. And be sure your deck lights 
are equipped with reflectors, or shields, to keep the 
glare out of the helmsman’s eyes. 
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Some Cruising 
Waters of 
England 


Top, left—Mouth of Salcombe Harbo:, 


Devon. 


Top, right—Picturesque Salcombe from 
Ilbertstow. 


At right—The fleet getting under way 
at Salcombe. 
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At left—The estuary winding through 
the Devon fields above Salcombe. 


Bottom, left—Barge alongside Custom 
House Quay, Salcombe. 


Bottom, right—Trawler entering Lowe- 
stoft Harbor, East Coast, on a 
stormy day. 














Bark Wanderer leaving Buzzard’s Bay at the start of her last whaling 
voyage, August, 1922. 
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The last time Pier Three ever offered such a sight as this. From left to right are the Wanderer, the Charles W. Morga 








The Last of the New 
Bedford Whalers 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


OR the first time in 150 years New Bedford faces 

the prospect of being without a representative 
of its once great whaling fleet at sea. The bark 
iWanderer, last of the old square-rigged whalers, is 
to be laid up and sold—unless the price of whale oil 
stages a miraculous come-back. Captain Antone Ed- 
wards brought her in last Summer and found no mar- 
ket for his oil. If there had been a chance of profit 
he planned to take her out again this Spring, but now 
he cas decided against it, and when the Margaret, the 
only New Bedford schooner now at sea, returns this 
Summer she, too, will be laid up. The Margaret is 
now whaling in southern waters, under the command 
of Captain Joseph Edwards, a _ brother of the 
WW anderer’s master. 

For several years profits from whaling voyages out 
of New Bedford have been precarious, for it has been 
found possible to ship oil east from the Pacific Coast 
whale fisheries and sell it in the New Bedford market 
cheaper than local vessels could land it on the dock. 

Then, too, there was the question of crews. Time 
was when boys from the inland sections of New Eng- 
land ran away to New Bedford to compete with local 
boys for berths aboard the whale ships; but of recent 
years it has been well nigh impossible to get any 
crews except Brava Portuguese. Whalers have made 
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barkentine Amos Pegs, since lost off Africa. 
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a practice of crossing to the Cape Verde Islands with 
just enough hands to work ship, and there enlisting, 
by hook or crook, enough men to pull their boats. 
3ut lately even the lowly Brava has discovered that 
~ there is neither pleasure nor profit in eating whale- 
oil soaked grub, sleeping in whale-oil soaked bunks, 
and drinking water out of oil casks for a year, only 
to find on reaching port that he will have to spend 
the winter chopping wood over on Sconticut Neck in 
order to work out his debt to the vessel. 

Another difficulty experienced by owners of whal- 
il ing vessels recently has been the inquisitiveness of 
|- customs officials, who have a way of snooping around 
the incoming whalers and discovering jugs of good 
St. Croix rum in the flour barrels, and that sort of 
thing, which means confiscation and sale of the ship. 
Of course, the owner can get her. back at the sale 
for a low price, but this adds to the expense of whal- 
ing, too. 

d With the end of profit in whaling and the passing 
e of the hardy old breed of Yankee whalemen who once 
f carried the New Bedford house flags into every port 

t and to every unknown island of the seven seas, the 
n whale ships have dropped out of the trade, one by 
t one, until only the Wanderer and the Margaret re- 
mained, and now it is announced that they will not go 
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Some of the older ones have gone coastwise. Of the ~ Ts eS oe 
old barks that a few years ago still survived, the 






Copyright, A. C. Church. 
The old whaling bark Charles W. Morgan, built in 1841, 






tied up at New Bedford after her last whaling voyage. 











Bertha, the Alice Knowles and the Andrew Hicks have 
been lost on the grounds within a few years. The 
Charles W. Morgan, built in the ’40’s, is retired in her 
old age to a berth at the end of a Fairhaven wharf. 
The Wanderer may make one more voyage—but it de- 
pends on the price of sperm oil. 

So, it seems, the whaling fleet of New Bedford is 
about to go the way of those of Nantucket, Edgar- 
town, and the Connecticut shore ports, leaving noth- 
ing in its wake but the Whalemen’s Club, where a 
few old-timers sit and smoke and remember the wild 
days of their youth. Even the smell of whale oil that 
used to hang over Pier 3 and Merrill’s Wharf half a 
dozen years ago has been driven out by odors emanat- 
ing from more modern commerce. 





* Dick” Boardman christening Firefly at Nevin's yard. 
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Launching of the first new Six-Meter boat of the year, Firefly, owned by R. de B. Boardm 
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First Six-Meter Boat Launched 


The first of the 6-meter boats to go overboard this year 
was Firefly, which was christened on April 19th, as she 
gracefully took the water at Nevin’s Shipyard, City 
Island. Firefly is a new craft this year, having been de- 
signed by Frederick M. Hoyt for R. deB. Boardman and 
E. Townsend Irvin. Mr. Boardman was the skipper of 
Grebe, a'member of two American 6-meter teams, and 
under his skilled handling Firefly will undoubtedly make 
a strong bid for a place on the American team which 
will meet the British boats in the International races off 
Oyster Bay in September. 





Express Cruiser Championship, July 3-4-5 

On July 3rd, 4th and 5th several of the fastest express 
cruisers in the country will gather at Middletown, Conn., 
to face the starter’s gun for the honor of being crowned 
Champion Express Cruiser of the United States. The 
race will be run in three heats, all the events being 
handled by the Middletown Yacht Club, under the sanc- 
tion and rules of the American Power Boat Association. 

The first heat, on July 3rd, will be from Middletown 
to the Sachem’s Head Y. C., a distance of 44% miles. 
The second leg, on July 4th, will take the boats around a 
course of 9 miles, start and finish off the Sachem’s Head 
Y. C., and on July 5th the third leg of 38 2/3 miles will 
take the boats from Sachem’s Head to the finish at the 
entrance to Lloyd’s Harbor. Five entries have been re- 
ceived to date, and with several more in prospect the event 
bids fair to be as popular as the successful races held by 
the Middletown Club last year. 

In: addition to the Express Cruiser Championship, the 
Middletown Y. C. will hold a cruiser race for the Con- 
necticut River Championship, and the Sachem’s Head 
Club will also hold a race for cruisers. 

The following are the boats which have entered to 
date for the Express Cruiser event: Pattie, R. E. Pat- 
terson; Adriel Too, L. M. Brooks; Jolly Beggar, Carlton 
H. Palmer; Lohara, Louis P. Racke; Harpoon, M. S. 
Cornell. 
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an and E, Townsend Irvin, and designed by F. M. Hoyt. 
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Plans for the Season in the Star Class 


The greatest racing season in the history of the Star 
class is about to start. From the first gun of the season, 
Star Class Skippers in over 22 fleets of the Association 
will be fighting it out for the right to represent their 
respective fleets in the International Star Class series 
to be sailed on Long Island Sound the first week in 
September. This system of elimination terminates. in 
each fleet just in time to allow its champion to reach Long 
Island Sound. Western Long Island Sound must de- 
fend the trophy against as many of these fleets as chal- 
lenge (and it is expected that the majority of them will), 
thereby making this year’s series the largest ever sailed. 

But Western Long Island Sound faces a _ problem 
this year in that “Bill” Inslie, who has twice success- 
fully defended the trophy, will not be racing. There 
are many new men in the fleet this year and it is difficult 
to hazard a guess who will win the right to defend. At 
best it-will be a close fight. Some idea of the task that 
confronts the defender and of the size to which the class 
has grown can be gained from the following list of its 
fleets : 

East Coast Great Lakes Canada 
Massachusetts .Coast Lake Michigan English Bay 
Narragansett Bay Detroit River British ‘Columbia Ids. 
*Buzzards Bay Western Lake Erie Prince Edward Id. 
Peconic Bays Central Lake Erie 
Eastern L. I. Sound, Lake Ontario 
Central L. I. Sound West Coast 
Western L. I. Sound Puget Sound 
Gravesend Bay San Francisco Bay 
Chesapeake Bay Southern California Australia 
Hampton Roads *San Diego New South Wales 
* Charter pending, fleets now building for 1924. 

The 1924 Log of the Star Class will be out about 
May 20th and may be obtained from C. F. Searing, 
434 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. It has 
just been officially announced that George A. Corry, 
“father” of the Stars, is the new owner of No. 1, Taurus, 
renamed Little Dipper, who bought her for sentimental 
reasons. 
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Leaving for Norway to sail back a 41-foot sloop over the course followed 


by the Vikings. Left to right:—Arthur S. Hildebrand, “Bill” Nutting 
and Oliver H. Perry. 
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Hoyt for E. L. Jahncke, of the Southern Yacht Club. 


From Auckland, N. Z., comes word that the first Star 
is under way and an annual series between New 
Zealand and Australia is being planned. The Mee Sing 
at Hong Kong made a favorable impression in the mixed 
class she raced in during this season just over, and there 
is every prospect of a full fleet in China for the racing 
season of 1924-1925. If a fleet can be organized there 
the Mee Sing will be sent into the 1925 International 
Series and her owner, F. D. Tracy, has made all his 
plans to be here for the months of July and August of 
that year. As Tracy is a Long Islander by birth Star 
skippers must watch their step in 1925. 





Inter-Lake Gets Parsons Memorial Trophy 


Two new yacht clubs were admitted to membership in 
the Inter-Lake Yachting Association at the meeting held 
at Detroit last month. These were the Cleveland Yacht- 
ing Club and the Port Huron Yacht Club. The addi- 
tion of Cleveland and Port Huron brings the total num- 
ber of member clubs to thirty and places the I. L. Y. A. 
on a par with the ranking yachting associations of the 
country. 

The winner of the Class R sailing event at Put-In Bay 
this July will be represented in Chicago in the Inter- 
national championship for the Richardson Trophy during 
the week of September Ist. Virtually all the leading 
craft on Lakes Michigan, Ontario and Erie will be repre- 
sented in this event. 

Resolutions on the deaths of Commodore Harry C. 
Parsons and George H. Worthington were also passed, 
and the Association accepted a trophy in memory of 
the former. This memorial trophy will be competed 
for the first time at the Inter-Lake Yachting Associa- 
tion’s annual regatta at Put-in-Bay, which will be held 
during the week beginning July 13th. Commodore Otto 
F. Barthel presided at the meeting. 

The sudden death of Commodore Parsons in March 
will be a great loss to yachting on the Great Lakes. 


Cinderella, a new boat of the scow type recently designed by Fred M. 














































Bermuda Race News 


T a meeting of the Bermuda Race Committee, held 
April 14th, final details of the start and finish of 
the Bermuda Race were decided upon and full printed 
instructions are now ready for distribution. Any of 


those who have not entered and who are contem- 
plating doing so should send for these conditions at 
once. 

Entries will close with the committee on June 10th. 
The starting time for the race has been fixed at 1 P.M., 
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Regatta Committee of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, who will handle 

the finish of the Bermuda Race. Left to right—Richard Darrell, Kenneth 

Trimingham, Eugene Walker, Bernard Walker, Commodore E. H. 
Trimingham, E. C. Gosling, H. D. Butterfield, Jr. 


Saturday, June 2l1st, the starting line being between 
Sarah’s Ledge bell buoy and the committee boat. The 
headquarters of the Bermuda Race captains and 
crews, at New London, will be The Jibboom Club, 
76 Bank Street, New London. The Jibboom Club 
is one of the most famous clubs on the coast and was 
organized by whalers in the days when New London 
was a big whaling port. Following is the letter of 
invitation received by the committee: 

“At the last meeting of the Jibboom Club there 
was a unanimous vote of the members to offer 
you and your committee the use of the Jibboom 
Club rooms during. your stay in New London in 
June, so you will have headquarters for mail or 
anything you may direct in care of myself. I 
might say the Jibboom Club rooms are in Bank 
Street—good view of the New London harbor— 
and is the only marine club in New London, or- 
ganized by old whalers in the old whaling days. 

“The Commodore of the Club appointed the 
writer and Henry R. Bond, Treasurer of the New 
London Ship and Engine Company, who is a 
member of the Jibboom Club, as a committee to 
wait on you gentlemen, giving you any iriforma- 
tion which we are able to do or any assistance. 

“Any letter, parcel or yacht outfit of any descrip- 
tion sent to my care, at 260 Pequot Avenue, will 
be delivered free of charge, as I have two boats 
on the harbor about all the time, and am well 
known by all yacht owners. Also kindly address 
your letters to 260 Pequot Avenue, as the club 
members only meet the first Saturday and third 
Tuesday in each month. I await your reply in 
regard to the rooms. S. M. MARSTERS.” 


Those who have already entered are fast getting 


into condition for the race, and with only about six 
weeks before the start everyone will be busy from 
now until June 21. 

The Northern Light, one of the entries, owned 
T. A. Ensor, arrived here in April after a hard trip 
from Shelbourne, N. S., where she was built. The 
weather encountered was such as to give her an un- 
usually severe tryout. Leaving Shelbourne April 17th, 
a hard gale of wind was encountered two days later, 
when the ship was southwest of Cape Sable. <A storm 
trisail was blown away and for two days the little 
schooner rode to a sea anchor and came through with- 
out the loss of any gear except the trisail. She ar- 
rived in Vineyard Haven April 23rd, and from there 
went to New Bedford and later to New York. 

A new entry received recently is that of the schooner 
Hathor, owned by Sydney A. Beggs of the Corinthian 
Y. C. of Marblehead. This is a new schooner designed 
by George Owen and built by Lawley in 1923. She is 
69 feet o.a. and will be a strong competitor in the larger 
class. Another entry is the Filatonga, now owned by J. 
Linton Rigg. The Filatonga was designed by the late 
Edward Burgess and built by Lawley. She is being 
entirely refitted with a new rig with a Marconi main- 
sail and it will be interesting to see what a boat of this 
older type will do with a modern rig against the more 
modern boats. The Chicago Yacht Club also expects 
to have an entry in a new schooner 52 feet long, owned 
by Paul C. Warren, and now being completed by Morse 
at Thomaston from designs by J. G. Alden. 





These hard-boiled sailors of the Bay View Y. C., Detroit, are responsible 
for the entry of a boat from this club in the Bermuda Race. Left to 
right: Dr. W. A. Wilson, Commodore W. G. Sheehan, George Doane. 


As yet we have only one entry in the power boat 
division, which is intended for boats using both sail and 
power. \What’s the matter with the owners of the boats 
that should fit in this division? We would like to hear 
from the owner of the Sea Lure, who went down to 
Bermuda last year just to see the finish of the race, 
and Cheerio, a new 37-footer built last year, or any other 
owners of boats of this sturdy type suitable for going 
off shore. Don’t let the sailboat men say that the power 
boat owners could not muster enough boats to make 
a race to the Islands. The entry received so far is the 
Jean, 40 feet overall, owned by W. E. Hurley of Boston. 
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Model of a 166-foot steel Diesel-engined power cruiser, designed by H. J. Gielow, Inc., for a New York yachtsman. 


Here is the full list of entries to date: 


Schooners 
Sylvia IT 
Hathor 
Flying Cloud 
Black Duck 
Sunbeam 
Ouita 
Lloyd W. Berry 
Arcenciel 
Vanguard 
Primrose 
Gauntlet 
Malabar V 
Northern Light 
Harpoon 
Wanderer 
Yawls and Ketches 
Memory (yawl) 
Micco (ketch) 
Filatonga 
Anna A 
Dainty (yaw1) 
Sea Call (ketch) 
Sow wester (ketch) 
Power Boat Division 
Jean 


Length 


Owner 


Royal Bermuda Y. C. 


Sydney A. Beggs 
Lawrence Grinnell 
Alexander Forbes 
S. D. Baker 


George Woodward, Jr. 


Bay View Y. C. 

M. R. Smith 

B. H. Inness Brown 
W. H. Huggins 

A. E. Dingle 

John G. Alden 

T. A. Ensor 
Kenneth Stephens 
David Henwood 


R, N. Bavier 


H. E. R. Hall and C. Elliott 


J. Linton Rigg 
Gordon Prince 
A. A. Darrell 
Dr. L. Nietsch 
W. E. Baker 


W. E. Hurley 
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Bow view of Gielow 166-foot 
power cruiser. The model is a 
fine example of the model 
maker's art and was built by 


the H. E. Boucher Mfg. Co. 








A Seagoing Steel Diesel Driven 


Le Yacht 


The accompanying model, by Boucher, is of an un- 
usually handsome seagoing steel cruising yacht designed 
by H. J. Gielow, Inc., for an Eastern yachtsman. The 
plans call for a boat 166 ft. 6 in. O.A., 160 ft. L.W.L., 
27 ft. beam and 9 ft. draft. Twin Diesél motors will 
give a speed of 15 knots, with a cruising radius of 7,000 
miles at 10 knots, 

Two steel houses on the main deck contain dining 
saloon, pantry, living room, owner’s office and a state- 
room. The guests’ quarters aft are 55 ft. in length, ex- 


tend the full width of the vessel, and are divided up into 


Trial trip of the smart-looking 40-foot power cruiser Nantucket, designed e 
five large staterooms, each with bath and toilet room. 


and built by the Consolidated Ship Bldg. Corp. for Frederick S. Fish. 































Some Light on the Propeller Problem for 
the Auxiliary 





By ROBERT MILLER 





'* the experience of every sail boat owner, there have 
come times when he has heartily wished for an 
auxiliary motor tucked away below. Yet to those who 
install auxiliary power come some very practical ques- 
tions relating to the addition of the motor. The first 
question is always as to what effect will the motor have, 
or, to be more specific, what effect will the propel- 
ler and the cutting away of the deadwood have on the 
sailing qualities of the boat. The writer has “sat in” 
at the first serious consideration of the motor question 
when the first chalk lines were sketched on the dead- 
wood, “to see how it will look,” and to determine how 
much of the lateral plane would be cut away, and he can 
testify how serious this question is. The affection that 
many men have for a sail boat is a curious thing, some- 
what like that of a family for a faithful old horse, and 
any change which may make a difference in sailing 
ability or handling becomes a matter to be duly con- 
sidered. Curiously enough, although thousands of sail 
boats have had motors installed, there is not much defi- 
nite knowledge of the effect of the change or whether 
the two-or-three-bladed propeller is the better, or the ef- 
fect of permitting the propeller to spin or keeping it 
locked when under sail. This article gives the results of 
some actual trials and tests I have made. 

We are, of course, dealing with the auxiliary sail boat, 
not the auxiliary motor boat. There is a vast difference 
between the two. The sail boat is designed upon calcu- 
lations for the effect of wind and water pressures at 
various angles on the boat; frames, timbers, etc., are 
laid out for this, and the shape of the hulls leaves nothing 
to be desired for comfort and seaworthiness under sail. 
Yet as motor boats, to attain motor boat speed and 
efficiency, the sail boat is second best. On the other 
hand, the auxiliary motor boat is a motor boat to which 
sail has been added; sailing results cannot be expected 
with this type, so that one must be content to have a 
good motor boat, with sail as auxiliary only. Therefore, 
if we are to keep the sailing qualities of the sail boat 
when installing a motor, we have to sacrifice some power 
efficiency. We do not want both a poor sail boat and an 
inefficient power boat. 

The first thing to consider is that of the weight of 
the power plant, tanks, etc. This is usually not a serious 
matter. The weight of such an installation is usually 
only a small part of the weight of the ballast, except in 
shoal draft, unballasted boats, so that the addition of the 
extra weight makes little difference. It may be nec- 
essary to shift some of the ballast forward to restore 
the trim. Unballasted sail boats are usually so heavy 
that motor weights set them only a fraction of an inch 
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lower in the water. Weight is thus not usually a serious 
factor. 

The effect of cutting away the deadwood for the 
propeller is the next cousideration. From Figure 1, a 
typical profile of many boats, it will be apparent that 
the amount of lateral plane actually cut away is very 
small. In fact, it measures here less than 5 per cent, so 
that it is not serious. Its effect upon spilling the water, 
that is, permitting the boat to make leeway, is thus very 
small, and as it is at the end of the plane is much less 
detrimental than if the same area were taken out of the 
center of the plane, as in Fig. 2. The effect of the gap 
in the deadwood upon the forward speed under sail is 
not great, as the water is inactive in the region of the 
stuffing box, and, because of its inertia, acquires very 
little velocity by the time it gets to the rudder post. 
Experiment proves this. We have thus the greater drag 
of the propeller wheel itself to consider. 

The propeller is usually of the two- or three-bladed 
type. In this article the feathering propeller will not 
be considered, as the solid type is the one giving the 
greatest drag and about which there is most discussion. 
The propeller, when held stationary or locked, will be 
considered first. The two-bladed wheel locked vertically, 
Fig. 3, behind the deadwood is in a region of inactive 
water, so that the drag is small; in fact, if the blades 
are approximately the width of the deadwood, there is 
no drag to speak of. If the blades are wider, then, of 
course, there is some drag, but the area of the bulk of 
the wheel is shielded. With the three-bladed wheel we 
get into trouble unless we are careful. It is obvious that 
two of the blades will always be unshielded, so that we 
must figure how to shield one blade behind the dead- 
wood, yet so place the other blades to make the least 
resistance. The hull of the boat offers a solution. In 
all sail boats the deepest section of the hull is amidships, 
or just abaft it, gradually sloping up to the stern. The 
water flow close to the hull in this region is affected 
very much by skin friction, so that the water has either 
lost much of its velocity or actually is carried along 
with the hull; therefore, if we shield one biade down- 
ward, behind the deadwood, as in Fig. 4, and leave the 
two blades up in the more inactive water, we have the 
minimum drag for three blades. But the wheel must be 
locked in this position, and the clutch thrown into ahead 
position, so that for the wheel to turn it would be neces- 
sary for it to carry the motor with it. It does not 
matter which blade is shielded; but the spotting is best 
done with one blade, so as not to have confusion. The 
drag of the three-bladed wheel so placed is, of course, 
greater than that of the two-bladed, but there are condi- 
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Fog. |. The area of the lateral plane cut out for the propeller is very 
small. 
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Fig. 2. An equal area cut out of the lateral plane in the center would 
have more serious effect. 
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The two bladed wheel locked behind the deadwood is 


a region of inactive water. 


Fig. 3. 


tions under which a three-bladed wheel is compulsory, 
such as with large boats or large power plants. 

The next consideration before we describe actual tests 
is the revolving propeller. There are many people who 
permit the wheel to spin while under sail. The writer 
has made it a point to ask them just why they do it; 
so far, no satisfactory reason has been given. However, 
if one looks over the stern while the wheel is spinning 
when under sail, the boat’s wake will be found to be 
badly cut up; not the clean track left by a sail boat. 
And to cut up water takes power, which in this case is 
taken from the boat. When the wheel revolves there 
are only certain times in each revolution when a blade is 
masked behind the deadwood, with the other two blades 
in the inactive water near the hull; at other times one 
of the blades enters the upper inactive region with the 
other two in the solid water opposite, so that maximum 
resistance is encountered. The mere act of revolving 
does not, of itself, eliminate friction. There must be 
some drag or resistance offered by the wheel of a wind- 
mill to the wind, else how could it give power? In 
certain types of steam turbines, the peripheral velocity 
of the blades must be about one-half the velocity of the 
impinging steam for best results. Its power is derived 
by taking the velocity out of the steam. Similar figur- 
ing is used in water turbines—that is to say, out of 
revolving, unshielded blades. 

In some auxiliaries the shaft is carried in struts, or 
out through the garboard, so that the deadwood drift 
bolts need not be disturbed. The drag with such in- 
stallations, of course, is greater than with the deadwood 
shielded type, as the wheel is in solider water. This 
placing is better for motor propulsion, but worse for 
drag under sail. The best position here, undoubtedly, 
is to have the wheel locked, two of the three blades up 
in the inactive water near the hull. Two-bladed wheels 
are seldom so installed, but in such cases the wheel should 
be locked vertically, so that one blade is in the inactive 
water near the hull. 

Thus far this subject has been taken up only from 
the standpoint of theoretical reasoning, using the prin- 
ciples of physics, inertia and hydraulics. We shall now 
give the results of actual tests with two- and three-bladed 
wheels, locked and revolving. These tests were made 
some years ago by the writer and others for a period of 
two seasons on the waters around New York. The boat 
was a keel sloop 38 feet long, 12%-foot beam, 5-foot 
draft. The motor was a heavy-duty, two-cylinder two- 
cycle type, turning about 350 revolutions per minute. 
The boat was a very fair sailer, heavily built, not as fast 
as a racer, yet able to keep up with the crowd. At 
first a two-bladed propeller was used. One of the first 
Jobs we did was to paint a long white stripe on the shaft 
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behind deadwood, with the other Fig. 6. Sectional view of one 


iN two up in the water disturbed by type reverse gear, showing how 


the hull, propeller drag is reduced. gears are always in mesh. 


inside the hull, spotted exactly with one of the blades. 
When this stripe, Fig. 5, was up, we knew positively 
that the blades were exactly behind the deadwood. The 
motor had a clutch so that the wheel could be locked 
or left free to revolve. We ran her thus all of one 
season. The next season we installed a three-bladed 
wheel with the paint stripe on shaft exactly spotted with 
one of the blades for the purpose of knowing exactly 
when the blade was locked behind the deadwood. 

In carrying out trials with sail boats one has peculiar 
conditions to contend with. With a power boat you can 
run .on a mile course, with and against the tide, or be- 
tween two fixed points on land. With a stop-watch and 
revolution counter you can get the data pretty accurately 
and duplicate tomorrow practically what you did today. 
With the sail boat, however, you have no set conditions. 
The strength and direction of the wind are constantly 








changing. The trim of the sails varies, even if but a 
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By painting a stripe on shaft the blades can be spotted 

exactly behind the deadwood. 
slight amount. The tide or a jump of sea on your lee 
or weather bow makes a lot of difference. A log is 
useless because the drag of the wheel from locked to 
spinning takes so much time to show on a boat weighing 
many tons, that the strength or direction of the wind 
may vary, even if slightly, so that your driving force 
is not the same. 

The most satisfactory method is by comparison with 
other boats. In your sails on a given body of water, 
week after week, you meet a certain number of boats, 
naturally have little brushes with them, and set down 
certain groups that always beat you; certain groups with 
which you can hold your own, and certain groups which 
you always beat. This method, with the “feel” of the 
boat under sail, was the method used in our trials. 

The results were as follows: Two-bladed propeller 
locked behind the deadwood, absolutely no difference 
noticeable in “feel” or speed of the boat as compared 
with its performance before motor was installed. The 
group we were able to hold before, we still held under 
sail, and none of those we could beat before was able to 
hold us after the change. With the propeller declutched, 
spinning, the “feel” on the boat was noticeable, but not 
bad. With the three-bladed wheel locked, she was about 
the same as the two-bladed free, perhaps just a trifle 
(Continued on page 51) 


Fig. 5. 














The Roller Jib 


A Handy Gadget for the Single Handers 
By RICHARD PARMENTER 


ie a previous issue of this magazine I described an 
English device, the roller reefing gear, and the subject 
of this article will be another, and very useful “stunt” of 
our transatlantic cousins, the roller jib. Like the reefing 
gear, this appliance will be most appreciated by the man 
who goes it alone or short-handed and who finds himself 
sometimes in tight situations and corners with nothing 
but his wits and strength to get him out. 

The ability to clear the fore deck of a yacht quickly 
when coming to anchor, to a mooring, or up to a dock is 
always desirable, and a furling device which can be 
worked from the cockpit before going forward will be 
particularly valuable in the case of sloops with big single 
headsails which thrash about as the vessel | 
comes into the wind, endangering the head 
with flying blocks and straining the temper 
by getting in the way at just the critical 
moment. 

Again, the ability to set a jib in less time 
than it takes to write the words is of great 
value when getting under way from a tight 
berth against adverse conditions of wind and 
tide. A man who has complete and instan- 
taneous command over the headsails is seldom 
caught in that embarrassing or dangerous 
situation caused by the boat’s failure in stays. 

The roller jib accomplishes just these 
things. It gives one entire and quick con- 
trol of the headsails and, while the details 
of the various makes differ somewhat, they 
all embody the same general principle, which 
I shall endeavor to make clear. 
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drum and which I shall call the trip-line. This leads aft 
through small screw-eyes or fairleaders to the cockpit 
and is rigged as follows: 

The jib sheets are freed and the drum revolved by 
hand until the sail is completely furled upon its luff. 
One end of the trip-line is now made fast to the drum 
and the sail unfurled by simply hauling on the jib sheets, 
which produces a counter-revolution of the drum and 
winds the trip-line up upon it. The gear is now rigged 
and ready for action. 

To furl the sail: Free the sheets and haul on the trip- 
line, winding up the sail on the luff. 

To break out the sail: Free the trip-line and haul on 
the jib sheets, winding up the trip-line 
on the drum. 

As the operations of furling and 
setting sail always succeed one another 
the gear is aiways in readiness for the 
next operation whichever it may be. 

The trip-line is cleated in the cock- 
pit within reach of the hand and, if 
it be sufficiently strong and the “stif- 
fener” in the luff sufficiently stiff, the 
sail can be furled to any desired re- 
duction, thus using the contrivance as 
a reefing gear as well as a furler. 

As I said before, the value of this de- 
vice lies in the facility, speed, and pre- 
cision which it gives to the handling 
of the jib. There is no down-haul to 
jam and when the sail is taken in it is 
also, and by the same operation, furled 
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To prepare the sail for the reefing 
gear a “stiffener” is put in the luff of 
the sail. This may be either an iron = 


rod, a chain (rolled until the links are Details of roller jib, used extensively in England 
and on the Continent in small yachts. 


just short of buckling before it is 
hemmed in), a piece of wire, or a small pole. On small 
craft up to thirty feet over all I have found the wire 
perfectly satisfactory if the jib is kept well swigged up, 
and it makes the sail much easier to handle when chang- 
ing than the other stiffeners. The hanks are removed 
as the sail no longer runs on the jibstay. 

The roller device consists, for the head, of a swivel 
and hook. The swivel is passed through the grommet in 
the head of the sail and moused. The jib halyards are 
hooked on to the swivel and through the swivel the jib 
retains the power of free rotation. For the tack there is 
another hook, passed through a grommet and moused. 
This hook is forged or cast rigid with a drum possessing 
wide flanges and connecting by means of another swivel 
with an eye in the bowsprit or stem head. 

Thus it is evident that when the drum is revolved the 
stiffened luff of the sail will revolve also (since upper 
hook, luff, lower hook, and drum form one rigid whole) 
and the sail will roll up on its luff exactly as does a win- 
dow shade upon its roller. This revolution is made pos- 
sible by the two swivels and is accomplished by a small 
light line, such as a codline, which is wound upon the 





and got out of the way almost instan- 
taneously. Everyone knows what a 





es job it is to get a jib in when there is 
a stiff following wind; how you have 
to use hands, feet, and teeth on the 
downhaul and halyards, slacking away on one as you tug 
at the other, with several pulls at the sheets for good 
measure. In spite of all your efforts the jib usually 
drags in the water after all! And before the sail is 
finally in and lashed on the bowsprit you have had to 
leave the cockpit and let the vessel take care of herself 
while you struggled with the stiff and flapping canvas. 

Suppose that this occurred as, single-handed, you were 
trying to reach your mooring against a stiff weather- 
going tide, your mainsail stowed and just the jib left to 
carry you gently up to the buoy. By the time you had car- 
ried your wrestling pantomime on the fore deck to its 
conclusion (your craft in the meantime without a helms- 
man) one of two things would have happened: Either 
you would have emerged from the struggle with the buoy 
in your hand but the jib in the water or else a dry jib 
and the buoy somewhere off to the side or astern and the 
whole thing to be gone through again. 

With a roller jib you could have carried it to the last 
instant, furled it from the cockpit and then run forward 
and grabbed the buoy before even the most sensitive craft 
could have yawed beyond reach of it. 
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This is but one instance of a not unusual situation in 
which this little gadget is worth its weight in gold. I 
shall not weary the reader with a recital of others; they 
will occur to one a dozen times a day. But if you cruise 
single handed, get one of these gadgets and see how it 
lightens your work. 





The Lake Michigan “Pups” 


That an active interest in the small yacht is now 
being taken by the yacht clubs on Lake Michigan is 
evidenced by the number of small one-design fleets 
being established in the various clubs on that body of 
water. 

A new organization called “The Lake Michigan 
One-Design Association” was organized recently with 
the object of promoting interest in the small yacht, 
a branch of yachting which on Lake Michigan has 
been very backward in the past. 

A number of the clubs are interested in the Asso- 
ciation, which has standardized on a 20’ 4” O. A. 
Marconi-rigged sloop which was formerly designed 
for the Chicago Yacht Club by B. B. Crowninshield. 
They are 13’ on the water and 5%’ beam. 

This little yacht is familiarly known on Lake Mich- 
igan as the “Lake Michigan Pup,” and although a 
number of other models and types have been tried 
out in the past, none have been found as suitable for 
Lake Michigan conditions as the “Pups.” These 
little yachts are quite fast in either the extreme light 
or heavy going which is typical of Lake Michigan 
and are exceptionally seaworthy. They are keel boats 
with outside ballast. 

In the annual Michigan City race last year, across 
38 miles of open water, with its handicap of one hour 
and thirty minutes, one of the “Pups” finished some 
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The Lake Michigan One-Design Ass'n “Pup” Class. 
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distance ahead of all the other classes of P, Q, R, 
larger boats. 

The Chicago Yacht Club will start the season with 
20 of these smart little boats, while Little Traverse 
Bay and the Milwaukee Yacht Club will have, to- 
gether, an equal number. A number of the other 


and 


yacht clubs will also join the class later, so that it 
is estimated that 50 to 60 “Pups” will be under sail 
on Lake Michigan within another year. 
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Herbert L. Stone, Editor 























Keep Up the Good Work for the Youngsters 


FEW of the yacht clubs and some of the yacht 

racing associations have at last waked up to the 
fact that one of the most important things they should 
do is to get the youngsters interested in boat sailing 
and racing. If they are to build for the future, they 
must do something to attract young blood and take 
steps to get the boys started on the right course. 
When one gets ’em headed in the right direction, it 
is easy to keep them moving, full and by, on the proper 
course. But it is not enough to create a junior mem- 
bership and let the matter stop there. Steps must 
be taken to get boats for the youngsters to sail, special 
junior events must be scheduled where the new-comers 
can get racing against boys of their own age, and a 
carefully worked out program should be prepared to 
get the greatest value out of this new material. 

Some three years ago Commodore Herbert M. Sears, 
of the Eastern Y. C., realizing this need, put up a cup 
for junior competition among all of the yacht clubs 
on Massachusetts Bay. Well, the youngsters took 
to the idea as a duck takes to water. By the third 
annual sailing of the event so many crews composed 
of boys and girls under 18 years of age showed up 
that it took nearly a week to sail off the series. They just 
ate up the racing rules, and from the way some of 
the boats were handled we older sailors will have to 
look to our laurels in a few years or so. It does not 
seem as if we need worry for successors to Charlie 
Adams, Sherman Hoyt, Dick Boardman and the rest 
of the crack skippers. 


A Junior Association on Long Island Sound 


The success of these junior races of the Eastern 
Y. C. should be an incentive to other organizations 
who are at all interested in the future of the sport to 
get busy along the same lines. It means some hard 
work for somebody to get the thing going, and may 
call for some expenditure of money, but it is well 
worth it. Believing that similar races for junior crews 
would be equally successful on Long Island Sound, 
the Pequot Yacht Club tried the experiment last year 
of holding a junior race and inviting all the clubs be- 
longing to the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound to enter crews. The success of that 
experiment led to the founding of a new junior asso- 
ciation which has the hearty indorsement of the older 
racing body, the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound. 

The clubs who are taking a leading part in the new 
organization are the Larchmont Y. C., the Seawan- 


haka-Corinthian Y. C., the Cedarhurst Y. C., and the 
Stamford Y. C. Other clubs will be invited to join 
the Association and send junior crews to the races, 
and any club having a station or tidewater in the 
States of Connecticut and New York or on the seacoast 
of New Jersey will be eligible to the organization. 

Fine work! Keep it up, and may the movement 
grow in every yachting locality. 








































Why Not Perpetuate a Whaler? 


The old square-rigged, deep-water ship has passed. 
There is not today a single survivor of the tall, wood- 
en, three-skysail-yarders that were once the pride of 
our merchant marine. The few old-timers that are 
still afloat are in the prosaic canning industry on the 
west coast, with their beautiful tapering rigs cut down 
to stump to’gallantmasts and their white decks lit- 
tered with houses. And now comes word that the last 
of the whaling barks of that once big fleet out of New 
3edford are to be laid up to rot out their remaining 
years or are going to the boneyard, where so many 
good ships end their days. 

Look at it any way you will, it is a loss that the 
old square-rigger as she used to be should pass entirely 
over the horizon. Someone, some organization, should 
see to it that at least one of the type is preserved for 
the benefit of a future generation of “iron pot” sailors. 
Why should it not be the work of some such organiza- 
tion as the Cruising Club of America to save one of 
these old whalers from her fate in the boneyard, refit 
her as if for a whaling voyage and preserve her in 
that condition for posterity? 

The whalers were cruisers par excellence, as many 
a four- to six-year voyage around the Horn or Cape 
of Good Hope to the South Sea or Indian Ocean 
grounds will testify. The world has never seen such 
cruises since the days of Da Gama, Drake or Magellan. 
What could be more fitting than that an organization 
committed to the perpetuation of the cruising idea 
should save one of these ships, before the breed is 
extinct? She might even be used as a clubhouse if a 
suitable location could be found. The lingering smell 
of whale oil in her old bones would not be a detriment 
to not too sensitive stomachs, but rather an aroma 
that carried distinction. The cost of financing such 
a scheme need not be great, or difficult to overcome. 

What d’ye say, mates? Does the idea appeal to 
any of you modern-day salts, or is it just a cracked, 
sentimental dream of a crusty old-timer who hates to 
see a breed that has done so much to develop real 
sailors killed off? 
































HE names of Charles Francis Adams and 

George A. Cormack are so closely interwoven 
with yachting history of the last 30 years as to need 
almost no introduction here. 

“Charlie” Adams, as he is called by his intimates, 
as well as by those who have followed yachting af- 
fairs generally, is, perhaps, best known to those not 
closely identified with the sport as the skipper of the 
last America’s Cup defender Resolute from the mme 
of her coming out in 1914 to her race against the 
Shamrock in 1920. He was the first amateur skip- 
per to have charge of a yacht in one of the races for 
this foremost yachting trophy of the world. But, as 
a matter of fact, Mr. Adams’ whole yachting history 
is, in its way, as distinguished as the family whose 
name he bears. For thirty years “Charlie” Adams 
and his boats have been inseparable. He has owned 
and raced all sizes from the largest to the smallest, 


Charles F. Adams (right) skipper of the Resolute in the last America’s Cup Race, and George 
A. Cormack, secretary of the New York Yacht Club. 





and he is such a thorough-going yachtsman that he 
devotes as much care and interest to the handling of 
an 18-footer as to a yacht of cup-race dimensions. 
He has been at it since 1888, when he graduated 
from Harvard. In 1910, in his Sonder boat Har- 
poon, he won the international series of races with 
Spain sailed off Marblehead. His last boats have 
been in the R Class, the Rogue, in which he won two 
Massachusetts Bay championships, and the Light- 
ning, which he sailed last year. 

George A. Cormack has been one of the domi- 
nant figures in the New York Yacht Club for many 
years. Since 1902 he has been secretary of that or- 
ganization, an office which he has filled with effi- 
ciency and distinction. He has always stood for the 
best there is in the sport. In the lash America’s Cup 
Race he represented the N. Y. Y. C. syndicate, which 
built the Resolute and sailed on her in many races. 
















































_ an interesting article published in the February issue 
of Yacutinc, Mr. Henry L. Maxwell advocated a 
Tax on Draft and an Allowance for Age as the best 
means to revive interest in the open classes. 

While Mr. Maxwell’s contention is probably correct 
—that the chief evils now affecting the racing feature of 
the sport are (1) low second-hand value and (2) short 
racing career—the wisdom of his proposed cumulative 
Tax on Draft is open to argument. A little figuring will 
demonstrate that this drastic measure would cause the 
total extinction of all purely keel craft in the Open 
racing classes. This statement may sound like a gen- 
erality, but a study of the accompanying Table I will 
prove the truth of the assertion: 


TABLE I—SHow1nG How Proposep TAx on Drarr WovuLp 
INCREASE RATINGS 
Cumulative Excess Draft 
Penalties 


Sq. Rt. Above Present New 
Yacht S. A. Ist Ft. 2nd Ft. 2ndFt. Total R. M. R. M. 
Class “Q” 
Grayling. 29.66 0.75 1.50 1.96 4.21 24.99 29.20 
5.83 ft. Dr’t 
Aquanno. 29.90 0.75 1.50 3.96 6.21 24.99 31.20 
6.75 ft. Dr’t 


Note—Grayling automatically enters Class P, while Aquanno 
jumps two classes ahead into Class 


It is obvious that Grayling would not have the slightest 
chance of winning against new tax-evading centerboarders 
in the 3l-foot Class, for such craft would have 5 to 7 
feet more waterline length and 50% more displacement 
and sail area. By the same token, Aquanno would be 
outclassed still further by new centerboarders in the 38- 
foot Class, as these boats would be at least 12 feet longer 
than the Owen sloop and twice her size in both displace- 
ment and sail area. 

But a still greater objection to the proposed Draft 
Tax is the type of yacht that would be developed by the 
effort of designers to evade the draft penalties entirely— 
which experience proves they most certainly would 
strive to do. For example, a “P” Class sloop of the 
same L. W. L. as Nahma (36 ft.) would have a draft 
of only 3 ft. 6 in. 

The objections to this shoal-bodied type are numer- 
ous. For example: It would be impossible to secure 
full head room in so shallow a hull without recourse to 
abnormal height of both freeboard and cabin-trunk. 
Moreover, the quarter-beam length restriction would pre- 
vent a designer from producing sail-carrying power 
through long, full ends; hence, he would have to resort 
to extremely wide breadth. The imagination can readily 
picture the result—a “pot-bellied,” fine ended skimming 
dish type, with too much of the displacement concen- 
trated about the midship section. My experience with 
such craft is that in strong winds they “root” badly and 
are quickly overpowered. This is due to the fact that 
they possess only one of the three factors which produce 
sail-carrying ability—initial stability. Even this factor, 
(1), wide beam, is minimized considerably by the lack 
of, (2), reserve buoyancy in the sharp fore and aft 
sections, while the light draft reduces, (3), final stability 
to a negligible quantity. Although such a boat might be 
fast in light breezes and smooth water, it is difficult to 
discern in her type any of the attributes of a “good 


An Equitable Racing Basis for Centerboard and 
Keel Yachts 


By ARTHUR WENDELL 


cruiser’—the main essential of which, according to 
deep-sea sailors, is “plenty of guts below water.” 
A “Let-Live” Remedy 

The problem of placing keel and centerboard craft on 
an equitable racing basis was soived in the early years 
of the 21-foot Raceabout Class by requiring keel boats 
to carry a minimum of 3,500 Ibs. of fixed ballast, while 
3,000 Ibs. was the minimum for centerboarders. 

Inasmuch as most yachtsmen, where conditions permit, 
share Mr. Maxwell’s preference for the keel type, it would 
seem that some such compromise as the above would 
best meet the exigency. However, as ballast is not a 
factor in the Universal Rule, this problem would have 
to be solved by some other method. Therefore, the 
following “Allowance for Centerboards” is suggested as 
a simple and logical means to the end in view: 

“Centerboard yachts having a displacement the cube 
root of which (in cubic feet) equals or exceeds 20% 
of their L.W.L. plus 0.50, and having a draft of hull 
(exclusive of centerboards) of not less than 12% of 
their L.W.L. nor in excess of 16% of their L.W.L., may 
increase the limiting value of the cube root of their 
displacement, without increasing their actual displace- 
ment as follows: 20% of the L.W.L. plus 0.65 (instead 
of 0.50).” 

The cube root of the displacement being the divisor 
in the formula, this increase in the constant from 0.50 
to 9.65 would permit an increase in one or both of the 
factors in the numerator. In other words, it would allow 
centerboarders to (a) carry more sail than would be 
allowed a keel boat of the same L.W.L. and displace- 
ment; or, at the designer’s discretion, (b) would give 
him more latitude in taking an excess Quarter-Beam 
Length penalty. 

Table II illustrates various applications of this 
“Allowance for Centerboards” in Classes R and Q. The 
three yachts in each group are of the same L.W.L. and 
Displacement; the first two do not incur any penalty 
for excess Q.B.L., while the third has an excess, half 
of which is added to her L.W.L. to ascertain her L. 
(“corrected length” in the formula) as per the rule: 


TaBLE II—SHow1inc How “ALLOWANCE FOR CENTERBOARDS” 
WovutLp OPERATE 


Draft Displ. Lim. Val. 

Class Type L. Min. Max. Cu. Ft. Cu. Ft. S.A. Sq. Rt. R.M. 
R_ Keel 24.50 3 # 158 5.40 600 2449 19,99 
R C.B. 2450 2.94to3.92 158 5.55 632 25.15 19.99 
R CB. 25.00 2.94to3.92 158 5.55 607 2465 19.99 
Q Keel 31.25 6.75 308 675 899 2999 24.99 
QO C.B. 31.25 3.75to5.00 308 690 939 30.65 24.99 
Q CB. 31.94 3.75to5.00 308 690 899 29.99 24.99 


While the actual draft of any centerboard yacht is not 
restricted necessarily within the given percentages of 
the L.W.L., no boat exceeding these limitations in either 
direction will be entitled to the Allowance. The two- 
fold purpose of this is, (1), to prevent too light a draft 
for good performance under severe conditions of wind 
and sea, (2), to prevent keel boats from masquerading 
as centerboarders in order to gain the Allowance. The 
Universal Rule plainly stipulates that the cube root of 
the actual displacement (in cubic feet) must be used 
except when the latter exceeds 20% of the L.W.L. plus 
0.50, in which cases this “limiting value” is substituted 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The old sloop Cornelia just before she was broken up last winter. 


She was built 75 years ago and it is said that she was never beaten 
in a race. 


Cornelia—a Winner for Seventy-five Years 
By HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


OME of those who see this article may remember the 

old Jamaica Bay sloop Cornelia, which was my in- 
spiration for this rather unusual set of lines. Today one 
would seldom see plans like these. They are almost the 
only record of a once great boat, for Cornelia was for 
many years the champion of the bay. 

Nearly 75 years ago Cornelia left the yard of her 
builder—it may have been Smedley’s at the foot of Court 
Street, Brooklyn. She was built to order for two farmers 
who must have had the time of their lives aboard her. 
When they grew too old to enjoy the boat any more, she 
was sold to Mr. Ambrose Forbell. When he, in turn, 
could no longer use her, Cornelia was bought by Mr. 
David Van Winkle, who remained her owner till she was 
broken up. During her life Cornelia was raced con- 
stantly on the bay, and though boats came from miles 
around she was never defeated in a race. Finally, Cor- 
nelia, having grown unsound, was beached and lay at the 
Old Mill till she was broken up last Winter. The ac- 
companying photographs were taken at the Old Mill (foot 
of Crescent Street) on Columbus Day, 1923. They give 
a very good idea of how the boat looked at that time. 

In getting out this set of lines of the boat, the problem 




















was to produce a boat one-half the size of the original and 
along exactly the same lines. 1 took off her lines in 
August, 1923, and drew the set here shown, as near half 
size as possible in a sixteen-footer. I believe these lines 
follow the original faithfully, with two exceptions. Re- 
ducing the sheer to the half size made so little freeboard 
that I had to raise it three inches all along. Trying to 
produce the very pronounced bilge would bring, I felt, 
construction difficulties, and the frames, by reason of the 
bend, would be weak. So the bilge was eased up, thereby, 
of course, lessening the deadrise. I rather fancy the 
water lines with the nice hollow forward, and the after- 
body pleasantly full, though not enough to be baggy. In 
the original the buttocks forward had a tendency to cause 
the boat to climb out in a good breeze, at least so I 
would judge from a painting of her that I have seen. 
The bilge diagonal works out a bit hard, but I do not 
think this will be detrimental to her performance. I 
realize the centerboard is very large, but this is necessary, 
as with the board lifted she can sail on a heavy dew. 
The rudder looks a little odd, but it was made shallow 
because at some places on Jamaica Bay one must be able 
to sail on almost nothing. The ratio of the rudder to lat- 






































Lines of sloop Cornelia, reduced half-size to 16 feet in length. 
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Something New in the Sloop Line 


A sloop that is “somewhat different” is shown in the 
accompanying plans of Vanora II, designed by Wm. H 
Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., for Professor 
Frederick H. Slocum, of Middletown, Conn., and now 
nearing completion at the Reed-Cook yard, Boothbay 
Harbor, Me. 

Combining many of the features of the Friendship 
sloop and the Cape Cod cat, Mr. Hand has turned out a 
hull with considerable deadrise, hollow garboards, a neatly 
turned bilge and rather sharp waterlines. While the lines 
are easy, the hull is powerful and should sail at a 
moderate angle of heel. All the ballast is inside, a feature 
noticeable in most of Mr. Hand’s sailing craft. 

The cabin, with 5 ft. 6 in. headroom, has the 
galley aft, berths for two, toilet, lots of storage 
space forward and room for an extra berth if 
desired. A 10-14 H.P. Frisbie motor, installed 
under a hatch in the forward end of the self- 
bailing cockpit, should drive Vanora some 5-6 
miles an hour, while the sail plan is large enough 











~~ Sail plan for 16-footer on lines of the Cornelia. 
eral plane is 13 per cent. Of course the forefoot is ex- 
cessive, but I have tried to follow the original. Certainly 
she would hold her own to windward. Were I to re- 
design to suit my own ideas, this excess would be cut 
down. Taking the lines by and large (except for the 
forefoot) they are not far different from the average 
sixteen-footer of today. 

I had to work out the sail plan according to my own 
ideas as her original rig had gone into the discard long 
ago. It is strictly conventional—no novelties. If any- 
one cares to build from these plans I should like to con- 
sult him before he goes ahead. The plans are not com- 
pletely drawn and can be altered to suit one’s needs. 
The boat as shown is designed for knocking around and 
for general good fun. I suppose she would take an out- 
board motor for auxiliary power. If anyone wants speed, 
of course the sail plan should be increased. We have 
but little on the “old timers” who built such a boat as 
Cornelia nearly 75 years ago. Her dimensions are: 

Length O. A., 16’; length L. W. L., 16’; beam, ex- 
treme 6’ 3”; beam, L. W. L., 5’ 11”; draft (board raised) 
1’; draft (board lowered) 2’ 9”; displ’m’t, 1,675 Ibs. 


and accommodation plan of 30-foot over all sloop designed 
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for Prof. Frederick H. Slocum by W. H. Hand, Jr. 
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to give plenty of “push,” yet small enough to be easily 
handled by one man. 

Altogether, Vanora is a decidedly practical little craft 
from which her owner should derive much pleasure. Her 
dimensions are: L.O.A. 30 ft. 7 in.; L.W.L. 26 ft.; beam 
10 ft. 11 in.; draft 4 ft. 





A Snappy AuxiliarySchooner 


The accompanying plans show a small auxiliary 
schooner with double headrig from the board of Ralph 
E. Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass. In preparing this design 
Mr. Winslow had in mind the requirements of several 
clients who had similar ideas, who wanted a small craft 
from 42 to 45 feet long, good looking, seaworthy, espe- 
cially good in a breeze, with accommodations for at _ 


least six people. . 


The hull is deep bodied, bilge fairly hard, good deadrise 
and somewhat S-shaped garboards. The bow is high, 


. Inboard profile of husky 30-foot cruiser with auxiliary motor designed ty W. H. Hand, Jr. 








sharp yet buoyant, with the stern also sharp. The sheer 
is a moderate sweep, with good freeboard all around. 
The construction is rugged without being cumbersome. 
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A 43-foot over all auxiliary schooner that is able and 









roomy. 
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Design ed by Ralph E. Winslow. 
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This 85-foot power cruiser, recently designed by B. T. Dobson, is unusually attractive—both to look at and below deck. 


The iron keel will weigh about 9,000 pounds, while there 
will be an additional 5,000 pounds of inside ballast. The 
rig of 1,070 sq. ft. area should be just right for most 
weather conditions. 

In the bow is the forepeak, followed by a double 
stateroom with lockers, bureau, etc., connecting with the 
toilet room on the port side. Then comes the main cabin 
with two berths and two extension transoms, lockers, 
chart case, etc. Abaft this is a large compartment con- 
taining the motor, galley and crew’s berth. Gasoline and 
water tanks are carried under cockpit seats, with addi- 
tional water tanks under cabin floor. 

The dimensions are: L. O. A. 43 ft.; L. W. L. 33 ft.; 
beam 11 ft. 10 in.; draft 6 ft. 6 in.; sail area 1,070 sq. ft. 
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Another Handsome Diesel Yacht 


_— will be an unusually attractive addition to 
the growing fleet of able, moderate speed power 
cruisers is the 85-foot twin screw craft designed by B. T. 
Dobson, of New Bedford, Mass., for a prominent East- 
ern yachtsman, the plans of which are shown herewith. 

This craft is 85 feet long over all, 16-foot beam and 
5-foot draft. The galley and dining saloon are located 
on deck, the bridge being just abaft the deck house and 
elevated enough to make steering easy. Below decks, 
aft, are found a large double stateroom, two single state- 
rooms and toilet room. Forward of the engine compart- 
ment, and entered from the deck house, is the owner’s 
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Plans of 22!/-foot fast catboat Thunderbolt, designed 
for use at New Orleans by William Gardner. 








May, 1924 


Sail plan of 22!/2-foot racing and 
cruising catboat designed by / 
William Gardner / 
| 
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large double stateroom, with connecting bath and toilet. 
The crew’s quarters forward consist of a stateroom for 
the captain, berths for four men, 
toilet room and ample locker space. 

The engine room is located amid- 
ships, the main motive power con- 
sisting of a pair of Winton 6-cylin- 
der Diesels, which are expected to 
give a cruising speed of 12 knots. 
An auxiliary will drive a 7% K.W. 
generator, which, besides charging 
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A Fast Catboat for New Orleans 


The fast catboat Thunderbolt, plans of which are 
shown herewith, is almost completed at Morton John- 
son’s yard at Bay Head, N. J., and will shortly be loaded 
on a flat car for a long overland journey to New Orleans, 
where she will be enrolled in the fleet of the Southern 
Yacht Club. 

Thunderbolt is 22’ 6” O. A., 19’ 7” W. L., & 9” beam 
and 20” draft, having been designed by William Gardner 
& Co. for Mr. Samuel Ze Murray. Miss Dorothy Ze 
Murray will be the skipper of the new craft. 

The rig is a jib-header, with a 33’ 6” hoist, solid spruce 
spar and oak spreaders and strut. The hull construction 
is light yet strong, and though Thunderbolt is not of the 
strictly racing type, she looks fast enough to show her 
heels to the majority of craft of the same size and type in 
her locality. 





A New 32-Foot Power Cruiser 


Charles A. Anderson, the designer and builder of 
Wareham, Mass., has sent us the plans of an interesting 
power cruiser he has just turned out. The new boat is a 
development of several boats he has turned out for lobster 
fishing, which have shown many excellent qualities in the 





the lighting batteries, will operate the 
electric anchor windlass and the fire, / 
air and bilge pump. ‘. 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of 32-foot cruiser turned out by Charles A. Anderson of Wareham on the lines of a lobster fisherman, 
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hard usage they have been subjected to in the rough 
waters of Buzzard’s Bay. 

This craft is 32' O. A., 10’ 6” beam, and 3’ 9” draft, 
the hull being identical with the fishing boats. The raised 
deck has been extended aft, giving a full headroom cabin 
containing a built-in berth aft on the starboard side, the 
galley with stove, sink, ice chest and lockers being oppo- 
site. A fine main cabin with two berths and full length 
clothes lockers is located amidships, with an enclosed toilet 
and lavatory forward. 

The power plant is a 4-cylinder Standard of 24 H.P. 
Ample gasoline and water tanks are located under the 
cockpit and cockpit seats. 


A Malabar with Ketch Rig 


_— accompanying plans are 
of the Anna A., an Alden- 
designed craft of the same model 
as the schooners Williwa, Harle- 
quin and Fairmaid, with a ketch 
rig. The new boat was 
built by Chas.. Morse & 
Son, of Thomaston, Me., 
for Gordon C. Prince, of 
Boston, and on her maiden 
@ trip made a fast run of 13 

== hours from Casco Bay to 

Marblehead. 

Commenting on the trip, Mr. Alden, her designer, has 
the following to say: “We sailed all day in a moderate 
breeze, and the comparison with a schooner rig was 
most interesting. The boat seemed to sail fully as fast 
as the schooners of the same model and with the same 
sail area, pointing within four points on the wind, but the 
most remarkable thing about the boat was the way in 
which she steered herself both off and on the wind. It 













was never necessary to touch the wheel after setting her 
on her course. making a proper adjustment of the sheets, 
and she sailed herself for five or six miles at a time with 
no one touching the wheel, and at no time was this 
necessary.” 

The dimensions of Anna A are 42 ft. O.A., 32 ft. 3 ins. 
L.W.L., 11 ft. 3 in. beam and 6 ft. 2 in. draft. The 
interior layout was drawn up by Mr. Prince, and is quite 
simple, with the galley in the after part of the main 
cabin, forward of which is a stateroom with large double 
berth, bureau, etc., with lavatory in the bow. 

We hope later in the season to learn more about her 
performance in comparison with her sisters with schooner 
sail plans, which will be mighty interesting to the advo- 
cates of the different rigs. 
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Plans of the 42-foot ketch Anna A., designed by. John G. Alden for Gordon Prince. 
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A fleet of 18-foot Baby Knockabouts in which the boys of a camp 
on Buzzards Bay are taught sailing and boat handling. 


Developing Sailors at the 
Summer Camp 


OMEONE has at last come along with an idea that 

should make a hit with the boy who loves the water 
and would sooner get afloat during vacation than spend 
his time in any other way. We have often wondered 
why the summer camp movement was never extended 
to include adequate instruction in boat handling and sea- 
manship, and why this particular branch of outdoor life, 
so appealing to nearly every boy, should be neglected and 
the youngsters left to pick up such knowledge in the best 
way they can. Out of the three thousand and more sum- 
mer camps in existence, but very few are located on salt 
water, and at these few the equipment is usually inade- 
quate to meet the demands or to properly instruct the 
boys in all phases of the sport. 

To our mind, nothing does more to develop the boy’s 
resourcefulness, reasoning power, self-reliance, and the 
ability to think and act quickly than sailing a boat, par- 
ticularly if he is sailing her in competition against other 
boats. 

Realizing all this, a boys’ camp was established recently 
on Mashnee Island, at the head of Buzzards Bay, which 
seems to be carrying out the very ideas for which we have 
always stood, and which we believe will result in many 
boys being given a chance to gratify their desire to get 
upon the water and to learn to sail a boat. The people 
back of the movement have gone into it in no half hearted 
way, and not only picked out a place that is ideally situ- 
ated for developing boat sailors, but have also provided 
an adequate equipment in a fleet of one-design sloops, 
power boats and even a larger cuising yacht in which the 
older boys are taken on a lengthy cruise during the sea- 
son'where they can learn to handle good sized boats and 
also master the principles of pilot water navigation and 
chart work. In addition to instruction in sailing, regular 
races are sailed throughout the season, giving just the 
touch of competition that is so necessary to bring out 
the finer points of boat handling. In this connection out- 
side competition is provided by participation in several 
of the regular races of the Beverly Yacht Club, in which 
the youngsters from Mashnee came out exceedingly well. 

We believe that camps such as this at Mashnee Island 
will not only make a big appeal to the boys themselves, 
but are of inestimable value to the future of yachting 
by getting them headed in the right direction. 


Every small boat sailor should know how to swim, and along with 
a course in seamanship goes one in swimming. 


Some Lake Ontario Yachting 
Notes 


Another trophy will make its bow to the sailing fra- 
ternity on the Great Lakes in the shape of a cup for the 
new schooner class of the Lake Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion. One of the leading newspapers of Toronto has 
offered to donate, and the Association has unofficially 
accepted, a trophy which will rank with the Canada, 
Fisher and George Cups and which will, it is hoped, 
stand for international competition throughout the Great 
Lakes. The tentative procedure is to make the winner 
of the Association Regatta schooner class the first holder 
and ultimate defender. With the Canada Cup appar- 
ently in cold storage and the Fisher Cup still enjoying 
a twelve-year nap something for the bigger boats has 
been badly needed. It seems as if this trophy will fill 
the bill. 


The Royal Canadian Yacht Club is sending down two 
“R” boat crews to race at the Eastern Yacht Club in 
July. This is in the nature of a return match of the one 
between these two clubs sailed off Toronto in 1922. This 
series was sailed in Class P boats, the crews being headed 
by Charles F. Adams, of Boston, and Norman R. Good- 
erham, of Toronto. The Eagle lost a couple of feathers 
in the Toronto races and Canadian yachtsmen will be 
keenly interested in the outcome of this second battle. 





An Ocean Race to Halifax 


Added to the already long list of long distance races 
scheduled for this season will be a race from New York 
to Halifax, held under the joint auspices of the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club and the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 
Squadron of Halifax, the start being scheduled for July 
27th. While the conditions governing the race have 
not yet been drawn, it is understood that classes for craft 
of various sizes and rigs wili be provided. Some eight 
or ten entries have already been received, and as a race 
to Halifax will undoubtedly make a broad appeal, the 
prospects are for a contest which will prove to be one of 
the most popular of the year. We understand that one 
of the Herreshoff 50-footers, a N. Y. Y. C. 40-footer, 
and a Larchmont Class O yacht have already been 
entered. 
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H E does not like to row a boat, 
As nurse for engines he’s a shirk, 
So craft with sails still get his vote— 
He lets the wind do all the work. 
—Swiped from The Bayside Log Book. 
aK ok aK * ok *K 


“Bill” Nutting is off on another hike. Refusing to 
be discouraged by his misadventures with the 
schooner Harpoon, Bill departed on April 16th, for 
Christiania, Norway, to take possession of a 41-ft. 
double-ender of Colin Archer design, in which he 
hopes to return to this country via Iceland and Green- 
land, over the course followed by the Vikings. “Art” 
Hildebrand and Oliver Perry have cast their lot with 
him. 

Bill is up against a pretty tough proposition this 
time, even more so than he was in 1920 when he 
looped the Atlantic in the 45-ft. ketch Typhoon. Not 
only will he be bucking head winds practically all the 
way, but even in mid-summer the coast of Greenland 
is beset by ice to an extent which makes small boat 
navigation extremely perilous, if not impossible. Still, 
history tells us that the Vikings did it, so why not 
“Bill”? 

May good luck be with “Bill” and his crew. I'll 
be waiting to welcome them back about October 1. 

* * Ss ok * * 

Enthusiasm is high amongst the members of the 
Bay View Yacht Club, that energetic bunch of wind- 
jammers who hail from the shores of Lake St. Clair. 
For haven’t they chartered the good old Lloyd W. 
Berry, and signed on our own Herb Stone to boss the 
job of upsetting the dope in the race to the Onion 
Patch this summer? Don’t take that combination 
lightly, mates. Given a breeze of wind and started 
sheets, the Berry can step right out with the best of 
them. And the Bay View crowd, headed by the 
genial “Jerry” Sheehan, are a hard-boiled lot of real 
sailormen, out for blood and asking no quarter. So 
with the Skipper plying the lash to an enthusiastic 
crew on a craft that revels in hard going—well, keep 
your eye on the Lloyd W. Berry! 

* * 

It will be interesting to see what effect the change 
in figuring time allowance will have in this year’s 
Bermuda Race. Last year there was an arbitrary 
allowance of an hour per foot, overall length, for the 
course of 662 miles. This year the Long Island Sound 


Time Allowance Tables will be used, which will result in 
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the smaller boats receiving a much smaller allowance 
from the larger ones than they would get under the hour 


per-foot rule. Many of the little fellows made re- 
markably fine showings on corrected time last year, 
and two or three of the small ones beat a lot of the 
big ones on actual time as well. Of course, other 
things being equal, the big boat should win every 
time, particularly in ocean work. But “other things” 
are seldom equal, and though it’s an uphill battle, 
the smaller craft still have their fighting chance. Go 
to it, little ’uns! 
*K ok * ok *k * 

Although most thinking yachtsmen have been con- 
vinced, even if fairly recently, of the undoubted eff- 
ciency of the Marconi rig as compared to the usual 
gaff-header, many of us have only a vague idea why 
it is superior. We have read, or someone has mur- 
mured in our port ear, something about “long luff,” 
“saving weight aloft,” “cutting a longer column of 
wind,” etc. But the reasons were pretty vague until 
Weston Martyr came across in the April issue and 
gave us the real dope. Martyr’s article, with the 
accompanying diagrams, shows clearly the actual rea- 
son for the greater amount of drive in the gaffless 
sail. 

But don’t let theory lead you astray to the extent 
of believing that Marconi rigs are superior on all 
points of sailing. With the wind forward of the beam, 
yes. With the wind aft, no. For off the wind it is 
area, not shape, which counts the most. One-design 
boats with the different rigs have proved this beyond 
a shadow of a doubt. So if you are considering 
adopting a Marconi or jib-header in place of a gaff 
rig, you may expect a reasonable increase of speed in 
windward work, but you won’t go down hill any 
faster. 

* * * * ok * 

Last year E. W. Clark’s handsome schooner Jrolita 
had to dip her colors to several craft, amongst them 
being the new Harding schooner Wildfire. I under- 
stand that “Nat” Herreshoff, who designed both boats, 
believes /roliia’s hull every bit as fast as Waldfire’s, 
and ascribes the difference in speed to the difference in 
rig. As “Cap’n Nat” usually knows what he’s talk- 
ing about, and as /rolita will have a Marconi mainsail 
this year, there should be some keen scrapping 
amongst the schooners this summer in the New York 
Yacht Club cruise, and the results will fill another 
page in our book of information on the speed merits 
of the different rigs. 















Part II 
Hollowing Hull 

Screw block on deadwood (where lead will finally 
be bolted) to hold hull in vise. Gauge a line ¥”" from 
sides, starting at 34” from transom and meeting on cen- 
terline near bow. Do not cut this line off while working. 

Using a 4" outside gouge start digging, traveling in 
a fore and aft direction, but always going with the grain. 
Hollow out until hull has a uniform thickness of %", 
swelling at sheer to the 4” mark as gauged on, and 
working toward keel to conform to shape shown in 
Fig. 11. This will give the needed strength at sheer and 
keel. Leave landing for rudder tube. 

The hull should weigh 30 oz. with deck beams fitted. 


Fitting Deck Beams 


Deck beams should be of white pine with 3g” camber 
or crown. They are to be 4” thick, 4” wide, and 12" 
longer than breadth where they are to be installed. Two 
will be needed. 

Refer to spar and sail plan and locate center of mast, 
measuring from stem head. One beam goes there. Find 
center of rudder tube or port at deck line. The other 
beam is fitted here. 

Gauge in %” at sides and lay out sockets for beams 
(both places). Dig mortises or sockets deep enough to 
allow top face of beams to come down flush with side. 
Cut beams to length, fit in mortise and secure with brass 
screws. The after beam will have to be removed when 
rudder tube is fitted. 

Gauge 4%” along sides of hull and down from sheer. 
Trim with spoke shave so that sides take crown or cam- 
ber of deck. Make beam mold to test here. 


Casting Ballast 


Give the pattern made for ballast three coats of orange 
shellac, rubbing down between coats with 00 sandpaper 
oiled. Make core box large enough so that mold will 
be 1%” thick at sides and ends. Fit a cover to the box 
and arrange screw fastenings so it can be readily place: 
when box is filled. Screw fasten bottom also. 

Then place top of ballast pattern against under side 
of top. Bore holes for bolt cores. Bore vent holes at 
forward and after ends of lead and one in middle, 4” 
in diameter. 

Place 4” dowels through holes in top of box and push 
into pattern, allowing them to come out %” at bottom 
of pattern. Use molder’s sand mixed damp enough 
so it will pack well and ram mold from bottom. Put 
bottom of box in place and screw_on. Then unscrew 
top of box, first withdrawing dowels, and remove pat- 
tern from sand. Note core prints or marks for dowels 
at bottom of mold. 

Place three dowels in marks at bottom of mold and 
slip cover down in place. These dowels will burn a 
little when lead is cast, but will leave holes large enough 
for bolt. Secure top and you are ready to cast lead. 

_ Heat the lead until a sliver of pine sizzles when poked 
into it. Then pour lead from forward vent hole, steadily 
filling mold as rapidly as the cooling of the metal will 
allow. When metal has cooled remove from mold, 
and take out bolt cores. If the holes previously bored 
do not show on inside of hull where keel bolts are to go, 
bore them through. 

Next, approximate the length of keel bolts and cut 


How to Build a Sailing Model by the Lift Method 


By THOMAS DARLING 





them, using 10/32 threaded brass rod. Three will be 
required. Sweat nut on one end of each for head. 

Dress bottom of casting and counter bore for bolt 
heads. Dress the top face, which is to go against dead- 
wood, so that it makes a tight joint. This should be done 
with a plane. 

Now place the bolts in casting and solder over heads. 
Cover surfaces which are to make joint at deadwood 
with white lead and bolt casting to hull. Use washers 
under nuts on inside and set up on nuts until the white 
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Fittings for Model Sloop. 


lead squeezes out and a good tight joint is obtained. 

Resting hull on pads, trim casting to conform to keel 
shape with a spoke shave and file. Sand smooth and 
flush with hull. 

Putting on the Deck 

For the deck use clear, straight grained white wood. 
Have stock %” wider and 114” longer than dimensions 
of hull and %” thick. Bore hole through beam in line 
with rudder tube and fit the latter. Refer to plan of 
fittings for shape of flange where tube comes through 
hull. Put tube in place, using white lead between flange 
and the landing left when digging out hull. Secure with 
small, round head brass screws. The tube should pro- 
ject about 44” above beam and can be trimmed to length 
afterward. Flange is sweated to tube. 
Bore hole and fit the deck around rudder tube see- 
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ing that extra stock projects at bow and << 
stern. Tack deck in place with brads, tem- & 
porarily, fore and aft, while you mark 3%” ¥ 
outside of hull. Trim deck to this line and 
make outline fair. 

Give underside of deck and inside of hull 
three coats of spar varnish, allowing it to 
dry. Now put deck in place and gauge ' 
pencil line lightly for course of screws 
around sides and stern. Allow to come in 
from side of hull 4”. 





yu 


Bore holes, one inch apart, for 
No. 2 flat head brass screws. 

Inspect joint of deck and hull for fit, remove deck, 
and apply white lead or varnish to edge of hull and deck 


and replace the latter. Press deck down at lowest point 

of sheer, bore with brad awl for screws and drive same. 

Fasten on opposite sides alternately, so that deck is 

secured on both sides at the same time. Work fore and 

aft, letting screw heads sink slightly below the surface. 

Then trim deck at sides, sand smooth and varnish. 
Making Fittings 

Refer to plan of fittings and note the use of each piece 
and know where it is to be located on boat. Anneal stock 
by heating and quenching. 

Make bowsers (two are required) by filing brass stock 
to specified width. Lay out holes, center punch and drill. 
Cut to length and file corners round. Take off all burr 
edges and polish with emery cloth and Brillo. 

The mast step should be laid out to specified dimen- 
sions. Notch to receive mast. Center-punch holes, and 
drill. Shape notch and round all corners. 

Lay out stern band, file end for hook and shape end 
for stem head. Shape hook. Place against stem and bend 
hook to take angle of head stay. Refer Spar and Sail 
Plan. 

Make plate diamond shaped to be fitted over rudder 
tube and secure to deck with screw at forward and after 
ends of plate. 

Chain plates (two are required) for shrouds can be 
made by opening small screw eyes passing through holes 
in turnbuckles and closing eyes again. Turnbuckles can 
be obtained at model makers’ supply store. Two will be 
required. 

Make ferrules as shown. Fit small one to inboard end 
of boom, other to forward end of jib club. Gooseneck 
made by taking small screw eye, bending end of brass 
wire as shown and closing eye on wire. Length of main 
traveller 214"; jib traveller 6”. 

Tension rack made of mahogany, varnished. Regu- 
lator made by filing shoulder at each end of threaded 
rod, boring holes in angle clips, and sweating rod to clips. 
Put nuts on before sweating. Bore holes to secure to 
deck. Polish. 

Rudder is made of wood. Secure to rod for rudder 
stock with four 34” No. 2 F.H. screws. File screw heads 
to conform to shape of rudder stock. Work shoulder at 
heel of stock to fit socket in keel. Procure piece of brass 
bar stock and work out tiller as shown. Bore holes for 
rudder stock, main sheet and rubber band or spring. Bore 
and tap hole for No. 2 machine screw, allowing enough 
length on rudder stock to clear regulator when in action. 
Tiller points aft. 

Two small screw eyes and one screw hook are required 
for sheets on booms. Make staples or lacing eyes of rig- 
ging wire. 

Spar Making 
' Procure pieces of clear white pine or spruce with 
straight grain for mast, boom and jib club. Dress piece 
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for the mast square. Square one end, lay 
off length and square other end. 

Gauge off centerline on side, to be used as 
after side of mast. Do not remove line 
when shaping spar. Lay out circle, speci- 
fied diameter, at heel of mast. Also lay 
out circle at mast head. Now from point 
on mast where headstay and shrouds are |o- 
cated, taper front and sides of mast with 
gradual curve to mast head. 

Remove corners from heel to head, making spar octa- 
gon in section. 

Round off all corners, keeping mast a uniform diameter 
from keel to place for shrouds, and tapering from there 
to head. After side of mast should be straight and gauge 
line should show plainly. 

Dress piece for boom square. Square one end, lay off 
length and square other end. Gauge off line on side to 
be used as top of boom. Measure in one-third of length 
from outboard end and square mark around. Lay out 
circle outboard end and one at inboard end. Starting ai 
one-third mark, taper boom on sides and bottom, working 
toward inboard end, with gradual curve. Repeat, work- 
ing toward outboard end. Work spar to octagonal shape 
and finish as in mast. 

Fit ferrule at inboard end and bore for gooseneck and 
lacing hole. Make jib clud in same manner. 

Steam and bend mast. Sand out all tool marks and 
varnish mast, boom, and club, giving three coats. 

Sail Making 


Before attempting the sails let us become acquainted 
with the names of edges and corners of mainsail and jib. 
The mainsail has three edges. They are called luff, 
foot, and leech. The luff runs along the mast, the foot is 
spread on the boom and the leech is the after edge of 
the sail. The edges of the jib are named similarly, the 
luff being at the head stay. 

The corners of each sail are called by the same names. 
The lower after one is called the clew. The forward 
lower one the tack and the top corner the head. 

Use a large sheet of paper as a layout floor and locate 
the head, clew and tack of the mainsail. 

Move clew mark %-inch closer to tack to allow for 
stretch in finished sail. Allow ™%-inch for stretch on 
luff. 

Connect these points with straight lines. At a point 
one-third way up on luff measure out %-inch, sweep in 
curve from head to tack. These fullnesses are called 
roaches. At point one-third way along foot from tack 
measure out 1-16 inch and sweep fair curve from clew 
to tack. The leech is laid out as shown on drawing. 
Layout head clew and tack of jib. Allow %-inch for 
stretch on foot. Connect points with lines. One-half 
way along foot measure out 1-16 inch and sweep fair 
curve from clew to tack. 

Use best grade of Lonsdale cambric and spread over 
marks on floor. See that selvedge of cloth is parallel 
with line drawn from head to clew. This applied to both 
sails. Keep outside of marks far enough so that selvedge 
can be cut away. Secure so cloth cannot shift, and mark 
same. Cut 14-inch outside marks for luff and foot and 
3-16 inch outside for leeches. Crease or rub to marks 
all around and turn tabling or hem in double. This will 
give necessary strength. Have a row of stitching on edges 
of sails running from head to tack and to clew. Put 
one row only on leeches. Lay out batten pockets and 
place same. The sail is then ready for bending. 











Some Pointers on Planked Construction for Models 





Her general dimensions are given in the enclosed article. 
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Here are some questions pertaining to the construction 
of Polka Dot, described in our February issue by J. L. 
Wilson, and the answers thereto. 

What means are taken to make a planked model 
watertight ? 

The watertightness of Polka Dot is almost entirely 
a result of good workmanship, for none of the earlier 
methods of calking, the use of a filler, or a lining with 
muslin, etc., was employed in the construction of 
this model. Her planks were well laid, closely fitted, 
and with square seam edges. After removing the 
model from the dummy and finishing the fastening 
and fairing, the inside and outside of the model re- 
ceived an application of linseed oil to prevent either 
swelling or drying out, and finally the usual varnish- 
ing for protection and finish. This varnish was ap- 
plied inside as well as outside and a good water-re- 
sisting varnish was used which was heavy enough to 
fill ordinary seams of such character as are found on 
model yachts. Compared with Wetona, a_ previous 
model by the same builder, and one which is entirely 
lined with fine muslin between framing and planking, 
Polka Dot is practically as watertight as the older 
hoat. Wetona may be considered a standard, for she 
has never been known to “take a drop.” We have 
never seen a case in which glue was used on the 
seams, but have seen poor workmanship covered up 
with a filler, consisting of white lead (powder) mixed 
with shellac to the consistency of paint, applied in 
one or two coats to the inside of the model. All such 
methods, even the excessive use of glue, add consid- 
erably to the weight of the hull and are undesirable. 





What are the approximate dimensions of Polka Dot? 
Length of hull (exclusive of bowsprit), 72 inches 
Length of bowsprit, iz * 
Beam at load waterline, 13% 
Draft, 16 
Freeboard amidships 

(approximate ), 3 inches 
Weight, 42 pounds 
Total sail area, 

3075 sq. in. 

Rig—Gaff headed main- 
sail with two headsails 

and a club topsail. ; Sail plan of 
Rating — Univer- 3 Polka Dot. 
sal Rule, 45.9 

(limit of class 


46’) 
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A Question of Right of Way or Sea Room 


Editor YACHTING: 


Will you please settle the following question of right 
of way? 

Two boats, A and B, are approaching a shoal, S 
(position 1). A, getting into shoal water, tacks ship, 
and, being unable to clear B, hails the latter, demanding 
sea room. B refuses to give room, and A strikes B’s 
main boom. A claims B should have given him room. 
B claims A was on port tack, and had no rights. 

Your decision in this matter will be much appreciated. 

Racine Bug. 
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Question of Right of Way Approaching Shoal. 


The rule regarding obstructions to sea room distinctly 
says: “When a yacht is approaching a shore, shoal, etc.” 
According to your diagram, yacht A hailed B after havirg 
tacked (position 2), and was heading away from the 
shoal, and not approaching it. A should be disqualified 
under the rule of port and starboard tack.—Ed. 


Who Will Call This Bluff? 


Editor YACHTING: 


I have been looking round with the idea of buying or 
building a cruising boat and have been absolutely amazed 
at the prices which prevail. Apparently a man cannot 
build a little spit-kit that is big enough to change his mind 
in for less than $3,000. This appears to me utterly 
ridiculous, and I cannot believe that these prices are 
commensurate with the cost; but whether they are or 
not it is a sad sign, for it means that yachting with even 
the smallest craft has become a rich man’s game. I 
have never begrudged the wealthy man his fine schooner ; 
it is a pleasure just to see them. But it does seem a pity 
if the little fellow is to be shut out of the game altogether. 
Incidentally, there is a certain irony in these builders 
advertisting stock model craft that are made small for 
the express purpose of keeping the price down and then 
asking such prices for them as they do. 


It would be interesting to know if anyone is interested 
in building a poor man’s boat. If so, I have a proposi- 
tion to make. I will tell any builder whose good faith 
you will vouch for how to turn out a stock model 25- 
foot cruising power boat for less than $700 complete, 
without the engine, provided that he will build me the 
first one at one-half cost price. If he is not willing to 
pay $350 for the information he is not worth bothering 
with. ~ Actually I believe the hull will cost nearer $300 
than $700. Let’s see if the poor man has any friends? 


Darien, Conn. An Old Hand. 


It seems to us that the writer of the above epistle is 
hardly aware of the present-day cost of labor and ma- 
terial. To settle any argument, we hope some builder 
will take issue with “An Old Hand” and show him where 
he is wrong.—Ed. 


Superiority of Marconi or Jib-Headed Rig 


Editor YACHTING: 


In the March number of YAcuHTING I note what Mr. 
W. K. Shaw says in regard to the superior sailing done 
by his thirty-one footer /ndian on a long run up the 
Maine coast, but he does not specifically mention her 
work on the wind, where races are won or lost. 

I wish Mr. Shaw would inform us if Jndian wil! point 
higher and sail as fast with her Marconi rig as she would 
with her gaff rig. 


H. V. DEMING. 


Answering Mr. H. V. Deming’s specific inquiry as 
to whether my Bar Harbor 31l-footer Jndian will point 
higher and sail as fast with her Marconi rig as she did 
with her gaff rig, I would say most emphatically that 
she will point higher and sail faster to windward with 
the Marconi rig than she did with the gaff rig. In fact, 
it is on this course of sailing, that is, by the wind, that 
the Marconi rig gives the greatest advantage over the 
gaff rig. 

Whereas with the Marconi rig when the boat is grad- 
ually headed directly into the wind, the speed seems to 
fall off directly in proportion to the smallness of the 
angle which the sail makes with the wind, with the gaff 
rig, on the contrary, when the angle of the sail with the 
wind reaches a certain point, the boat seems to lose speed 
very much faster than the rate of decrease of the angle 
of the sail with the wind. 

If this is a real fact and not an imaginary one, it is 
of great value because of the ability which it gives to 
pinch a boat to windward around a buoy or headland 
when for some reason of other one does not want to 
tack. 

Careful tests made by others over a reasonable period 
with two much larger boats of identical design—one with 
a Marconi rig and the other gaff rigged, but with a large 
club topsail—showed the Marconi rig to be on an aver- 
age 45 seconds a mile faster than the gaff rig. 

W. K. SHaw. 
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View of the after cockpit, showing the roomy accommodations 
for passengers on the Packard Runabout. 


The New Packard Runabout 


is Valsparred, of Course! 


They call it a “quality combination”—the new 
Great Lakes Packard Runabout. And it’s all of 
that! For this superb runabout has a Packard 
marine engine in a de-luxe hull made by the Great 


Lakes Boat Building Corporation. 


Specifications call for a striking appearance — 
cedar planked bottom and mahogany sides with fit- 
tings of highest order. Regarding the surface finish, 
let us quote a Great Lakes official : 


“This is a beautiful runabout, and its finish is 
second to none. Needless to say it is varnished 
with Valspar. Nothing has been spared to make 
it a quality job throughout.” 


It is a fact, the finest boats everywhere are 


Valsparred. Owners, builders and boat fans know 
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an . that for protection against salt spray, grease and oil, 
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” = round varnish is VALSPAR. 
This coupon is worth 20 cents to $1.20 
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Standard, a new 72-foot steel cruiser of unusual design built for a F:nnish yachtsman, and powered with a 6-cylinder Standard motor. 


OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


Standard, a Finnish Cruiser 


NE of the finest motor yachts 

in all Finland is the handsome 
cruiser Standard, built recently at the 
Warkhaus Shipyard for Mr. Walter 
Ahlstrom from designs by John Carl- 
strom. The hull is 72 ft. overall, 
13 ft. beam and 4 ft. 7 in. draft, 
and is built entirely of steel, being 
divided into four watertight com- 
partments, a type of construction 
seldom seen in craft of this size. 
The decks are of Oregon pine and 
deck trim is mahogany. 


Below decks Standard is the last 
wofd in luxurious comfort. Two 
fine staterooms for the owner and 
guests are furthest aft, separated 
from the main cabin by a bathroom, 
closets, etc. A beautiful music room, 
with piano and other handsome fit- 
tings, is also used as a dining saloon. 
Forward of the music room is the 
main sleeping saloon, where five 
people can be comfortably accom- 
modated. A well-equipped galley is 
provided with every modern con- 
venience, including two stoves, one 
each for wood and gas. 

A 6-cylinder Standard motor of 
150 H.P. gives a speed of 11 knots, 
and a Delco generator provides cur- 
rent for batteries which supply the 
electric lighting system and the tele- 
phone system, there being instru- 
ments in various parts of the boat. 
Not only is Standard thoroughly up 
to date in every particular, but the 
luxuriousness of her upholstery, 
fittings and equipment makes her, 
without a doubt, one of the finest 
craft to be found in the Scandi- 


navian motor boat fleet. 


He Likes His Kermath 


The Kermath Manufacturing Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., are more than 
gratified with the number of unso- 
licted testimonials they are 
stantly receiving relative to the per- 
formance of their motors. To quote 
from a letter received recently from 
a New York man, Albert H. Von 


con- 


Ferdico Seam Filler 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co., the well 
known manufacturers of Jeffery’s 
Marine Glue, have just put on the 
market a new product to be known 
as Ferdico Seam Filler. This ma- 
terial is for filling deck and hull 
seams on all types of vessels, and can 
be applied with a putty knife. It is 
said to be absolutely waterproof and 





Engine room of Standard, showing motor installat'on. 


der Leith: “We made a _ thousand- 
mile trip to Canada on our vacation 
last summer, a few weeks after the 
installation of the motor, with no at- 
tention to it other than supplying it 
gas, oil and water. Even in the ice 
cold waters of Lake Champlain it 
was only a matter of three or four 
turns of the flywheel to start off for 
a steady run of ten or twelve hours. 
We are looking forward to another 
season of motor trouble-free enjoy- 
ment.” 





is excellent for sealing leaks between 
house and deck, around hatches, 
along garboard strake, centerboard 
trunk, etc. It is put up in 1, 2, 3, 
5 and 10 lb. cans. A pound will fill 
from 10 to 20 feet of seam. 





Red Wing Motors at Yale and 
Princeton 

The Red Wing Motor.Co., of Red 

Wing, Minn., are justifiably proud 

of the performance of their motors 

in the coaching launches used by the 
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White Paint That Stays White 

When you paint your boat paint her with a 
paint that will stay white all summer. 

If a paint.is to last and keep its whiteness, 
especially under the severe conditions imposed 
by summer sunshine. and foul harbor waters, it 
should contain ZINC. MAPAZ No. 1 is the 
New Jersey Zinc Company’s pure “Green Seal” 
French process Zinc Oxide ground in refined 
linseed oil—and nothing else. When mixed into 
paint 





It reduces chalking. 

It makes white paint whiter. 

It makes paint last longer. 

It hardens the paint after application. 
It will not change color in foul water. 


MAPAZ 


is ground according to our formula by the fol- 
lowing licensed manufacturers: 


Master Painters Supply Co., Inc., 160 Front St., 
New York 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky., Atlanta, Ga., and Dallas, Texas 


S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I. 


(Zing The New Jersey Zinc Company Gnd pinel 
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1owing coaches at Yale and Prince- 
ton. J. Duncan Spaeth, the mentor 
of the Prineeton crews, and H. F. 
Woodcock, General Manager of the 
Yale Athletic Association, have both 
written to the Red Wing Co., ex- 
pressing complete satisfaction at the 
performance of Red Wing motors in 
the fast coaching launches, and stat- 
ing that Red Wings would undoubt- 
edly be specified for new launches 
which it was contemplated building. 





Winners for 1923 
We have just received a copy of 
IVinners, the little booklet published 
annually by Edward B. Smith & Co., 
the, well known varnish and paint 
mantifacturers. Il’inners contains a 
complete record of all races, both 
power and sail, run during 1923, and 
is. greatly valued by yachtsmen 
everywhere as containing the only 
authentic racing records published 
anywhere. Readers of YACHTING 
may secure a copy by addressing Ed- 
ward B. Smith & Co., Box 76, City 

Hall Station, New York City.’ 





A Thosimud Miles With an 
Evinrude 


That big boats with large gas-eat- 
ing motors are not essential to en- 
joyable cruising is the opinion of 





ie 


Hydroplanes from Peoria, Ill., racing at Miami. Elenar in the foreground and Meteor V1, the winner, were 


powered with Hispano-Suiza motors. 


of Montreal. A most successful trip 
of over a thousand miles was com- 
pleted last summer by these two 
young enthusiasts, who set forth in a 
16-foot open boat with a 2 H.P. sin- 
gle cylinder Evinrude motor clamped 
on the stern. 

Starting from Montreal, they pro- 
ceeded down the St. Lawrence 
River, crossed Lake Saint Peter, 
and successfully ran the Richelieu 
Rapids. Rainy weather accompanied 
them on their 200-mile run to Que- 
bec. Murray Bay was visited, and 
the trip to Sorel made in a storm. 
Touching at Rouse’s Point at the 
head of Lake Champlain they again 
made Sorel, passed through the 
Grenville Canal, Lake St. Louis, 
Lake of the Two Mountains and 
into the Ottawa River, finally ending 
up at their starting point. 

The cruise provided eight weeks 
of pleasant motoring, and through- 
out the 1000 mile trip they were 
never once delayed by any mechani- 
cal defects in their sturdy Evinrude 
outboard. 





Hispano-Suiza Marine Motors 


Mr. DeNeal H. Samuel, of New 
York City, is distributing through- 
out the United States and Canada 
the well known Hispano-Suiza 
Motor. This motor gained consider- 


Messrs. N. and J. H. Charbonneau. able prominence during the recent 
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Evinrude 2-cylinder inboard motor for canoe use. 
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war, and is one of the older French 
makes. It is built by Peugeot and 
DeDic> Bouton, who are the original 
designers and builders of this power 
plant. Motor boat owners, espe- 
cially those interested in high speed 
work and who have kept in touch 
with European records, will recall 
that the Hispano-Suiza has won 
many championships in the 65-mile- 
per-hour class. Distributors are of- 
fering this motor in a type con- 
verted for marine use, and at the 
recent Florida races several of the 
boats, including the winner in her 
class, the Meteor VI, the Elenar and 
Meteor VII, were powered with 
these engines. 

The type offered for marine use 
is the V-90, of 8 cylinders. A direct 
drive is used. The bore is 4.72" 
and the stroke 5.11”, giving 200 
H.P. at 1800 R.P.M. The weight 
of the motor is 650 Ibs. It is 60 
inches long with a 42-inch base, 
distance between beds 13 inches, 
and overall height 29% inches. 

The equipment includes channel 
frame, Joes Duplex reverse gear, 
Robert Bosch starter and generator, 
Zenith carburetor, Oberdorfer water 
pump, Robert Bosch dual ignition, 
water cooled manifolds and emerg- 
ency hand starter. 





Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Will 
Make Sails for Gulfweed 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., of 
Chicago, have been much interested 
in the plans of Jack Hanna’s Gulf- 
weed, and have written us that they 
are in a position to turn out sails for 
this craft at a reasonable figure. 
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She Start Quick 


Every Time” 


That’s what the Indian Guide said when 
we snapped this picture—and that’s one of the 
exclusive features of Ole Evinrude’s Light-Twin 
Elto that delights every owner. 


You step into your boat, give the motor 
a quarter turn, and ‘‘zip’’—she’s off with a fly- 
ing start. In the quiet of your indoor reading 
now, you may not realize how much this will 
mean to your out-door happiness when you want 
to make minutes count on lake or river. 


Ole Evinrude designed the Elto Light- 
Weight Twin for your complete enjoyment. He 
has not only provided fer your convenience and 
comfort in carrying the Motor where you want 
to go by building the most compact of all 
Motors and the lightest for its H. P. (less than 
17 Ibs. per H. P.), but he has also thought of 
your comfort after you are on the lake. He 
has given you— 


lhe Motor that 
AOS Saris witha louch 


Then, too, note these other delights that will reveal themselves to you in 
the use of your Elto. 
Matchless Speed made possible by its full 3 H. P. and streamline design. 


With an Elto you neve; trail. You always set the pace. You not only get away with a 
quick flying start, but you continually enjoy the thrill of faster speed and greater power 
which only Elto gives. 


Safe Rudder Steering from any part of the boat, or self-steering in a 
straight course, leaving both hands free to cast or troll. No cramped position. No 
sudden reversing of the entire motor to endanger passengers. 


No Pump Troubles because Ole Evinrude has eliminated all working 
parts in the Propello Pump used exclusively in the 1924 Elto. 


Do not confuse the 
Write for FREE Catalog Today Easy. tariinthight 
° ‘eight Elio Twin 
Describes all these and many other features of Elto—the with any other Out- 
Fastest Light-Twin. See why we say “Be sure to investigate the 1924 popadntg 4 eon 
Elto before you choose any Outboard Motor.” Send for Free Catalog. rude, founder of the 
industry, has had no 4) 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. (225/212!) 172 ae Designed 
© other Outboard a by 
tor Company. The ; 
Dept. 2, Manufacturers’ Home Bidg. Bio pen: in is Ole Fvinrude 
. MIL UKEE wis. ownjactory under hts 
WA 4 personal direction. 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
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SEE OUR EXHIBIT IN SPACES 28 AND 29, SECOND NATIONAL OUT-DOOR LIFE EXPOSITION, COLISEUM, 
CHICAGO, WEEK OF MAY 12. 
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_| Where one is safe, 
Four others pay 


Don’t pay Pyorrhea’s price— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 


a 


Every man and woman is in danger of Pyorrhea. 


According to reliable dental statistics, four persons 
out of every five past 40, and thousands younger, 
too, are victims of this disease. 


Are you willing to pay the penalty —lost teeth 
and shattered health? 

If not, don’t neglect your teeth. Visit your dentist 
regularly for tooth and gum inspection, and make 
Forhan’s For the Gums your dentifrice. It is most 
pleasant to the taste. 


-1| Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 
'~ | consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
| | its course, keep the gums firm, the teeth white, 
' | the mouth healthy. 

















There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
oy in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
et many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
: For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6o0c in tubes. 


rharys 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


RIAN |. * 3 
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They recommend single-bighted, per- 
pendicular finished jobs in either 
8-oz. or 10-0z. goods, and can make 
sails of this character on short no- 
tice, accurately cut to plans of Gu/f- 
weed, whether rigged as a sloop, 
schooner or ketch. Besides sails fo1 
both racing and cruising craft, they 
specialize in tents, awnings, and all 
kinds of canvas goods, and are also 
headquarters for all varieties of 
equipment for both sail and motor 
boats. 


Chelsea Clocks Make Useful 


Prizes 

Whether a man enjoys his yacht- 
ing in a small auxiliary or a palatial 
steam yacht, he realizes the neces- 
sity for a real timepiece, built to 
meet the exacting demands of ma- 
rine usage. Such a timepiece is the 
Chelsea Ship’s Bell Clock, which for 
many years has proven its merits un- 
der the hardest kinds of service. De- 
signed especially for marine use, 
Chelsea Clocks are not only a hand- 
some adornment to any ship’s cabin, 
but keep accurate time despite the 
vibration and quick changes of tem- 
perature to which they are so often 
subjected. All models are of the 8- 
day variety, and are equipped with 
the automatic striker, which peals 
out the “bells” in true nautical 
fashion, not only on its own gong 
within its own case, but can be 
used, when so outfitted for that pur- 
pose, as the master clock for operat- 
ing the 8% in. automatic ship’s bell 
outfit. Chelsea Clocks make excel- 
lent prizes for races and regattas, be- 
ing appreciated by the lucky winners 
as being useful as well as ornamen- 
tal. 








A Remarkable Sale 


Some time ago a gentleman living 
in Santa Barbara, Cal., wrote Thomas 
S. Hanson, Yacht Broker, that he 
had been impressed by his advertise- 
ment in YACHTING, and asked him to 
recommend a small cruiser for use 
on the Pacific Coast, suitable for a 
trip of 300 miles to San Francisco. 
Mr. Hanson, with his intimate knowl- 
edge of many boats, recommended a 
boat in Charleston, S. C. 

The sale was consummated without 
the new owner ever seeing his pur- 
chase until it arived some time later 
on a flat car at Santa Barbara. 
Shortly after the boat arrived the 
buyer telegraphed Mr. MHanson: 
“Boat in water and running. Is en- 
tirely satisfactory and we are very 
much pleased. She is in splendid 
condition.” And the seller wired as 
follows: “I think this has been a 
most remarkable sale and you are 
to be congratulated. It has been a 
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pleasure to do business with you.” 
Mr. Hanson may be excused for be- 
ing proud of making so unusual a 
transaction with such agreeable re- 
sults to all parties concerned. 





A Handy Wave-Operated 
Bilge Pump 

In the experience of every owner 
of a small or moderate size boat 
there have come times (usually just 
when the boat or tender was wanted 
quickly) that bilge or rain water had 
first to be pumped out, or, in some 
cases, the crankcase had to be 
drained. Every yachtsman knows 
the trouble experienced after every 
heavy rain, and excess water can do 
much damage to cabin interiors in 
open boats or boats without ceiled 
cockpits. 

To relieve the minds of boatmen 
by keeping water out of the bilge, 
the Miller Wave-Operated Bilge 
Pump was devised by Robert Miller, 
Member Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, who has written technical 
articles for YACHTING and other 
magazines. The little pump has a 
weighted lever which rolls at the 
slightest movement of the boat, so 
that all week long when no one is 
aboard the boat it is busy pumping 
out bilge water. It is remarkably 
simple, strong and rugged, and re- 
quires no attention. It is made by 
the E. G. Long Company, Room 
1357, 50 Church St., New York 
City, and is a product of their own 
foundry and machine shop. Better 
find out about it if you want to keep 
your boat dry this Summer. 

It will also pay you in the amount 
of back breaking pumping it will save 
you. 





Class R Boat California Won 
Perpetual Challenge Cup 


In the March issue of YACHTING, 
in an account of the racing last sea- 
son on San Francisco Bay, the state- 
ment was made that Lady Gay of 
’Frisco, won both the championship 
of the Bay and the Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Cup. As regards the later cup, 
the statement was in error, as we 
are informed that this trophy was 
taken by California, flying the colors 
of the California Y. C. Both boats 
were designed by Mr. C. D. Mower, 
so “he should worry” as to the 
rivalry between the two. In justice 
to the owner of California we are 
glad to make this correction. 
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Let Clicquot Club — | > 
Ginger Ale sparkle over 
the dry spots 


Off goes the stopper, and the amber-gold 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale sparkles into 

your glass and spills wetness all over 

your throat. Keen, cool, lively, glowing, 

it swirls over the parched dry places, full 

of zest and refreshment and ginger-splash 

fragrance. 
No wonder the educated palate likes wy sD 

it. No wonder everybody backs that 

liking by liking it also! It’s the tang of 

ginger, the lime and lemon flavorings, 

the carbonated Clicquot spring water ’ 

that do it! r~4 2 
Do you wonder why millions of bottles 

are spilled down happy Americanthroats? 

Do you wonder that they all like it? 
Order by the case from your grocer, 

druggist, or confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Mcanot 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 
Clicquot Club 


~* Chr 


What a sweet, rich ? 
goodness! Cream it up 
like coffee. That’s called 


Black Cow. 
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“Lighting Plant 
You have wished for/ 


cy new Circular 1691 will gladly be 
mailed to those who want to know 
more about the Westinghouse Marine 
Light & Power Plant for small craft. 
































The physical dimensions of the plant, its 
lighting capacity and the class of vessels 
installing it, are all given in this publication. 


Bear in mind that this plant was built by 
the Westinghouse Company whose exper- 
ience in combustion engineering dates back 
to the very inception and introduction of" 
the combustion engine in this country. 


The reliability of the plant has been fully 

demonstrated. It has been found most =——=—3% 

practical and useful. It meets the long-felt SS 
=a 





need of the small craft owner. 
Larger vessels also install it for auxiliary —— 
light and power when in port. os 


Give us your name and address on a postal 
and receive this lighting circular in an 
early mail. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities — 
Service Stations in Principal Ports 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Hunt, Mirk & Company, San Francisco _——— 
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Hell Ships—and Others 
(Continued from page 22) 


and this is undoubtedly the reason of the disappearanc. 
of some of the ships that have been posted as missing, 
and have finally brought up at the port of missing 
ships. Mates who have caused the ill-will of the cre\ 
through hazing or hard treatment have often been 
lost overboard on a dark night, with a gale of wind 
blowing, the surmise being that they were thrown 
over by the crew. I have seen mates who would nc 
dare leave the security of the quarter-deck on a dar! 
night to go forward among the men, even though 
armed, a knife thrust out of the dark being a hari 
thing to guard against. On some of the hard ships 
sailors were not allowed to carry sheath knives, or 
the blades were broken off short on their coming 
aboard, so as to prevent their being used as a weapon 

A favorite trick in the China trade in the old days 
was to “run the crew out” on arrival in the out port. 
Sailors shipped for the round voyage and were paid 
off on their return to an American port. If a skipper 
knew his ship was to remain in port in the Far East 
for a couple of months or so, he would pass the word 
to the mates, who would haze the men, or “run ’em 
ragged” until they would jump the ship, leaving what 
wages they had due them and relieving the ship of 
paying the crew’s wages in port. 

But the brutality was not always on the part of the 
officers, and with hard case crews the men often got the 
upper hand, especially if there were any strong leaders 
among them. As witness the case of the old Hesper- 
only one of many that might be mentioned: 

“It was on the Hesper that one of the greatest 
mutinies of a comparative modern day took place,” 
says the Shipping Register. “Built at Port Blakely, 
Wash., in 1882, the Hesper engaged in the lumber 
carrying trade out of the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound ports to China and Australia. 

“On one voyage Captain Sodergren was bring- 
ing the Hesper home after a successful voyage 
to Australia. That he had on board one of the 
hardest crews afloat was substantiated by events 
which followed. One of the crew was a trouble- 
maker named St. Clair, a burly Irishman who 
loved a fight and who succeeded in stirring up a 
mutiny by winning over several other sailors by 
telling them that the captain had some $20,000 in 
freight money aft in his cabin. St. Clair reasoned 
that it would be an easy job to get this money 
by killing off the officers, one at a time, secure 
the money, run the vessel onto an island in the 
South Seas and then tell the world that they had 
been shipwrecked. 

“The bloody plan was initiated with the killing 
of the second mate, Fitzgerald, in cold blood; 
but the plot was foiled by the captain’s wife sur- 
mising that all was not as it should be. As a 
result, the cabin was placed in a state of siege. 

“The mutineers now discarded all attempts at 
secrecy and carried out a determined attack against 
the cabin, where the officers and several of the 
crew who had not joined their companions were 
barricaded. After the siege had lasted for several 
days, the plotters, much to their consternation, 
discovered that there was not one among them 
who could navigate the vessel. This led to the 
opening of negotiations with the captain. That 

cool and canny master so played his cards that it 
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A new summer service direct to 
England, Ireland and Scotland 
has been inaugurated this sea- 
son by the popular cabin liner 
ORDUNA, calling at Ply- 
mouth, Belfast and Greenock. 
The first sailing from New 
York is on May 3lst. 


Tue Royat Mat Steam PacxetCo. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 
Vancouver Toronto Halifax 





Cabin Steamers 


to KUROPE 


THE MODERN TREND IN TRAVEL 


The comfortable, well appointed 
cabin liner with its moderate 
priced accommodations — 40% 
less than on express steamers— 
has opened a new era in Euro- 
pean travel. People of moder- 
ate means, who have hesitated to 
visit the Old World because of 
expense, today are travelling by 
‘abin liners. 


To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for this economical and 
agreeable transatlantic service, 
the Royal Mail now has four fa- 
mous “QO” steamers, the Oxn10, 
Orca, OrpuNna, OrsiraA—a lux- 
urious cabin liner fleet. Each of 
these splendid ships is noted for 
its delightful atmosphere, spa- 
cious cabins, broad promenade 
decks and excellent cuisine. An 
unsurpassed service at moderate 
cost. Sailings from New York 
to 
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7 HE scroll “C S C” carved in the 
prow of every Consolidated boat is 
recognized everywhere as an insignia of 
distinction, identified only with the fin- 
est examples of the boat builder’s art. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 
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was not long before he had the ringleaders in 
irons and bound for San Francisco, where the 
mutineers were brought to trial. St. Clair was 
hanged, if the records are not amiss, and the 
others got long prison sentences.” 

But with the coming of steam, sailors’ unions, plenty 
of sea lawyers and a navigation law that lets the 
sailors do about what they please and gives the officers 
very little authority, all this is past. A few genera- 
tions from now men will read of the old days with 
wonder, and undoubtedly the tales of the famous hell- 
ships will be embellished beyond all resemblance to 
actual facts. 





Racing 6-Meter Boats in Cuban Waters 
(Continued from page 20) 
chance to welcome some of the Cuban “Sixes” and their 
hospitable and sportsmanlike owners in our own home 
waters. We may be able to show them more highly de- 
veloped racing and better conditioned boats; we cannot, 
alas, show them anything like their club house or a Sea 
Wolf dinner! If you are ever asked to one of the latter, 
on no account miss it; but wear old clothes. 





RACING peTER ZyNCH 


Sherman, in the afternoon race off Havana, as de- 
picted by the well known cartoonist, Massaguer. 


Henry L. Maxwell, who was a member of the crew 
which sailed Viva, adds the following to the above inter- 
esting account by Sherman Hoyt: “The interest taken 
by the people of Havana was very keen and much more 
noticeable than in this country. For some two miles 
along shore the drive was lined with parked automobiles 
watching the races. Sherman Hoyt sailed the L’Esprit 
in all three races and, as usual, her handling left nothing 
to be desired. In the words of a famous admiral, ‘We 
met the enemy and they were Sherman’s.’ As far as the 
Viva goes, all I can say is, ‘Ask “Cornie” Shields. He 
knows.’ ” 





The Cuban-American Speed Boat Races 
(Continued from page 23) 
Vedado Club. Baby Cub finally nosed out Mary by a few 
feet in a whirlwind finish. 

The third race was specially arranged between La 
Mambisa, Baby Cub and Mary, La Mambisa being al- 
lowed a 30 second handicap at the start. Senor Puente 
made a magnificent effort in this race, but having only 
300 h.p. in his craft as compared to 450 h.p. in the other 
boats, finished in last place, but with the plaudits of the 
crowd ringing in his ears for his game effort. After 
some spectacular work Mary finally went over the line 
a winner by just one second over Baby Cub. 

In spite of the rather one sided aspect of the races, 
due to the fact that the Cubans had no really high pow- 
ered craft, interest was very keen amongst the thousands 
of onlookers, and, as in all Cuban events, betting ran 
high. Several of the Cuban sportsmen were so enthused 
over the possibilities of this kind of racing that they are 
considering building~several special high speed boats to 
enter in a challenge race next year. 
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Free sample 
on request 
fidgways Ine 
idgways Inc. 
60 Waren St. 
New York 


Z, OR fragrance, like the scent of: 

far off Oriental gardens; for zest, 
constant and alive, like the flash from 
a great jewel; for contentment—an influ- 
ence of calm like the quiet of a mirrored 
lake—drink a cup of really choice tea 


“THE FINEST TEA 
THE WORLD PRODUCES” 
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HERE IT Is!! 


A real marine engine for open boats, small 
cruisers, launches, tenders—boats from 16 
ft. to 32 ft. in length. 4 cyl., 4 cycle, 9 to 
iS H. P. “SPECIAL.” 


SUPERIOR ENGINES FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 
TWO, FOUR OR SIX CYLINDER 


12-14 H.P. 25-35 H.P. 40-60 H.P. 80-120 H.P. 
SEND TODAY FOR CATALOGUE 


(State power you are figuring on) 


NIAGARA MOTORS CORPORATION 


BOX Y DUNKIRK, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU A REGULAR FELLOW? 


In other words, are you on YACHTING’S 
subscription list, receiving your copy regu- 
larly, rain or shine? 


OR ARE YOU — 


One of those who takes a chance at picking 
up your copy at a newsstand, or seeing one 
at your club? 


JOIN THE REGULARS! 


Be one of the bunch which is enjoying 
every copy of YACHTING—you'll appre- 
ciate the 

Bermuda Race Stories 

Accounts of Power Boat Races 

Fascinating Fiction Stories 

Cruise Stories 

Helpful and Instructive Articles 

Latest and Best Designs 
The price for one year, 12 copies, is $4.00. 
The price for two years, 24 copies, is $7.00. 
Which shall it be? 


Send the coupon now! 


YACHTING, INC., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find $.......... ER Ie years’s sub- 
scription to YACHTING. 


See ee Boaly a RO as 


Pee eee eee ere eee eee er et eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseetese 


Coe eee Peereweeeeeseseese eo eeseseeeeessesesseseseseeeseeeee 


Canadian postage, 50c. extra. Foreign postage, $1.00 extra. 
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Racing Basis for Centerboard and Keel Boats 
(Continued from page 44) 
in the formula for the actual Cu. Rt. of D. Consequently, 
there need be no apprehension that this “Allowance for 
Centerboards” provides any incentive to design a light 
displacement boat with a view to making up the deficiency 
in the divisor through the increased value of the Cube 
Root of displacement, for the simple reason that this 
increased value does not apply to such cases. 

The change in the constant 0.50 to a higher figure 
should be determined with great care so as to establish 
as equitable a basis as possible. The writer merely sug- 
gests the figure 0.65, as the results obtained from this 
increase seem to him perfectly fair. If this figure were 
made 0.75, the second “Q” boat in the Table would be 
entitled to 1,022 sq. ft. of sail, which seems too much 
of a handicap to impose on the keels. Furthermore, it 
would encourage designers to take a large quarter beam 
penalty in order to gain sailing length though full fore 
and aft sections, which would defeat one of the most 
essential purposes of the present measurement rule. 

The Allowance for Age 

Mr. Maxwell’s suggestion to allow.a handicap to the 
older craft, in the shape of an allowance in rating vary- 
ing from 3% in the yacht’s third year to 6% after her 
fourth year, is the most constructive idea yet advanced 
to lengthen a boat’s racing life. However, in the 
examples he gives to show how the “Allowance for Age” 
would operate, he has overlooked the fact that his Draft 
Tax has imposed penalties upon Grayling which auio- 
matically lift her out of Class “Q” into Class “P,” and 
likewise put Aquanno in Class “N” as shown in Table I. 





Some Light on the Propeller Problem 
(Continued from page 39) 

worse. The climax was, however, with the three-bladed 

declutched. She was a different boat; she was tender, 

she lost much of her inherent stability, she became a 

slow tub. There was only one worse condition and that 

was when we permitted the wheel to spin and we towed 
a heavy motor tender. One felt like giving her away. 

We tried many interesting experiments: With the 
two-bladed wheel spotted in position it required very 
brisk sailing to start the wheel spinning when declutched ; 
in fact, we often had to start the shaft to get it to spin. 
This shows how inactive the water was in the deadwood 
space. With the three-bladed wheel, however, the in- 
stant it was declutched, even at low speeds, it started to 
turn. We turned on the switch and gas several times, 
declutched the wheel, let it spin, clutched it, and the 
motor started. We were never able to do this with the 
two-bladed wheel under any conditions. There was no 
difference in speed under power with the two- and three- 
bladed wheel, probably because, like most sail boat hulls, 
the limit is soon reached. 

We soon discovered that we could not permit the 
wheel to spin with impunity. The oil in the clutch case 
got hot, stern thrust bearings were in action, and we 
were wearing the stuffing box and stern bearing need- 
lessly, besides the detrimental effects on our speed. The 
effects upon the reverse mechanism are also bad; you 
will recall, by looking at the layout in Fig. 6, that in 
most reverse gears there is a big gear on the engine 
shaft, a big internal gear on the propeller shaft, and 
some. little intermediate gears connecting same. When 
the drum is held, the intermediate gears get into action, 
reversing the propeller. The important point is that 
the gears are always in mesh, and when the propeller 
spins, then its gear turns all of the little gears and in- 
ternal gear, planetary fashion, around the engine gear. 
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K. H. SCHEEL 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


also 
Yachts Chartered, Bought & Sold 


Rooms 2-3 


U. S. A. 


Pier One 


SEATTLE, 








EDGAR F. HANFORD, M. S. N. A. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
158 Ashmont St., Boston 


PHONE, TALBOT 3332 








T. B. F. BENSON 


Naval Architect and 
Yacht Broker 
Leader Lane and Colborne 


TORONTO, ONT. 
CaBLp AppRESS “BINGLEY” ‘TORONTO 


Street 








JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 


TELEPHONE, RICHMOND 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








S. S. CROCKER, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 

333 Washington St., 

Tel. Main 0385 


Boston, Mass. 











Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


River Street Atlantic, Mass. 


Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts. 
Have your next season’s yacht designed 
now. 19 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers, 
Yacht Brokers 
Removed to 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD 
BUILDING (Morris Street Entrance), 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 








E.Lockwood Haggas 
NAVAL AKRUHMITEHUL 
and ENGINEER 
Designs for 
Yachts—Motorboats—Steamers— 
Schooners—Tugs—Barges of Steel 
or Wood Le 
14 S. Wissahickon Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 











WALTER B. BRASH 
YACHT BROKER 

Powek Boats, SAILING YACHTS, TENDEKS 

ALL KINDS oF SMALL BOATS, MARINE 

ENGINES AND ACCESSORIES 

Send particulars of your yacht if you 
wish to sell, or write your requirements 
if you are in the market. 
ESSEX CONN, 











YACHT SAILS 


HENRY 
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AWNINGS, ETC. 








59-61-63 Sedgwick St. 
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Navy Boat Clocks 

An unusual opportunity is afforded 
to secure some excellent boat clocks 
at greatly reduced prices. 

‘the U. S. Navy has always used 


the highest grade of boat clocks for | 


its Merchant Marine and auxiliary 
craft as well as for its first class 
fighting ships. 

E. J. Willis Company, 87 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City, have 
recently purchased from the Govern- 
ment a quantity of these excellent 
time pieces, consisting of an assort- 
ment of Chelsea, Waltham and Seth 
Thomas clocks. They are absolutely 
brand new and are packed in the 
original woden boxes delivered di- 
rect from the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C. 


The clocks are regulation 7 jewel, | 


cast brass, and are absolutely water- 
proof. These clocks do not strike, 
but their time-keeping qualities are 
perfect and they have been given the 


regulation heat and cold test for one | 


week. During this test any that lose 
or gain a half second are rejected, so 
that absolute accuracy is assured. 

KE. J, Willis Company are selling 
these makes at a saving of one-half 
the cost to the purchaser. The dials 
come in sizes from 3% in. to 6 in. 


Sea Sled Co. Having a Busy 
Season 

The Sea Sled Co., Ltd., of West 
Mystic, Conn., find the spring de- 
mand for Sleds so active that they 
are working two eight-hour shifts a 
day in order to keep up with the 
business in hand and in sight. Be- 
sides the stock model 22 and 25-ft. 
runabouts, they are turning out more 
than a dozen built-to-order cra/t, in- 
cluding two 45-ft. passenger carry- 
ing Sleds for a large oil concern, 30 
footers of both open and cabin types, 
several sedans and a_ semi-sedan. 


New Jersey Paint Works Issue 
Handsome Calendar 


The New Jersey Vaint Works. 
Harry louderbough, Inc., Jersey 
City. N. J., has issued a handsome 


calendar with a reproduction of te 
famous old whaleship James Arnold 
painted by the well known marine 
artist, I*, Beaudouin. The James 
Arnold, built in 1852 and still going 
strong, has in the seventy years of 
her career brought to her owners 
from the products of whaling trips 
the sum of $1,220,925. 


W YORK SAILMAKING CORP. 
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WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty- 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs. 
Every design, now as always, my personal 
work. 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 


Naval Architect and 
Engineer 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


720 Pacific Finance Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., “Murwat”’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 








FREDERIC S. NOCK, INC. 


Naval Architects and 
Yacht Builders 


EAST GREENWICH, R. 1. 


LAYING UP—REPAIRS—MARINE RAILWAY 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 

OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BUILDING 

CHESTNUT AND FIFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SERVICE THAT'S DIFFERENT 


PHONE, MURRAY HILL 3810 


JOHN H. WELLS 


Naval) Architect—Brokerage 
Yacht Repairs 
23 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


347 MADISON AVENUE 








HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 


501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








F. T. WOOD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans furnished for yachts and commercial 
vessels of all types—steel or wood con- 
struction. 
Racing yachts, 
motor boats. MAIL ADDRESS: 

426 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


auxiliary schooners and 











GORDON MUNROE 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 


66 Grampian Way Boston 25 





4160-1 
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